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Man draws many a lesson from 
the homely simile of the soil. As 
the farmer has learned that to har- 
vest his crops in the fall he must 
plant in the spring, so have men and 
women in every walk of life learned 
that the foundation of ultimate 
success is laid months and years 
in advance of its final realization. 


These are the teachings of yesterday. 
Time can change them only in im- 
proved methods of application, not 
in fundamental truth. Experience is 
the great stabilizer of life, and when 
combined with sound judgment and 
a vision which sees clearly the pros- 
pects of the future, it cannot fail 
but lead to profitable enterprise. 


Whether it be individual or business needs, the First National 
Group is fully qualified to care for every financial requirement. 


Its financial strength, built upon 63 years consistent growth, is 
amplified by the sound judgment and clear vision of its executives. 
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Letters 
from 
Banks- 


WhyBanksUselt: 


Heads and Dates Statements 
Increases Deposits 
Stops Addressing Errors 
Cuts Record Costs 

No Dividend Delays 
Speeds Collections 
Writes Pay Forms 
Addresses Every Form 


Bank Letters Get Attention— 
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PEOPLE instinctively read mail from a bank—es- 
pecially ‘‘filled-in’’ personal appearing letters. Who 


knows but they may advise of a legacy—or equally 
welcome news? That’s why banks find letters and cir- 
culars the quickest and most economical way to increase 
and hold savings deposits—win commercial accounts— 
sell securities—rent boxes. YOUR bank 
can try Addressograph FREE and get results like these: 


“‘Doubled Our Business’’— 


‘Two years after purchasing Addressograph equip- 

ment we had doubled our number of accounts, 

doubled the number of safe deposit box renters and 
doubled our trust business.’’ 


—1st Nat'l Bank-Central Wisconsin Trust Co., Madison. 


Wins 1140 New Accounts for 2 Banks— 


‘““‘TIN 18 months, Addressograph-ed direct mail secured 
636 new accounts totaling $103,239.61!" 


—Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Trust & Savings Bank. sf 


‘‘Addressograph-ed fill-in letters to 4,000 ‘out-of- Pd 
town’ list brought us 504 new accounts.”’ 7 


—Charleston Nat'l Bank, Charleston, W. Va. ae 
Check and Mail the Coupon NOW——s_ /“ 


Your FREE Trial - 908 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S.A. 7” siihe 


Canadian Maia Office: 60 Front St. W., Toronto, 2 /” WITH YOUR 


LETTERHEAD | 


Send FREE Booklet: ‘‘Get- 
ting The Most Out of Direct 


Send Latest 3-Color Catalog 
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Send Express Prepaid FREE Trial Hand 
Prints Thru a Ribbon! 
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Two 


50 BODY STYLES AND 
* 500 COLOR COMBENATIONS- 


H*: you ever analyzed why it is 
that of all the fine cars in the world, 
Cadillac is almost invariably relied upon 
where there is real need for dependability 
and durability? 


On the boulevards of the world—and also 
in the rugged and difficult places of the 
world—-you find Cadillacs—providing in 
the one case the very finest of luxurious 
motoring and in the other an incompar- 
able regularity of service—in each case, 
and in all cases in between, delivering to 


owners the utmost in service and in value. 
On that basis Cadillac reputation and 
standing are secure—for these reasons 
Cadillac is, today, outselling all cars, at 
or above its price, by two to one. 


The great new Cadillac is outstripping its 
field—for the sole reason that the things 
it does, the way it does them, and how little 
it costs to do them—make it the choice 
of careful, critical buyers everywhere. 


@ $2995 and upward, f. 0. b. Detroit 3 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Editor’s Indorsement 


IME presses relentlessly upon us 
bringing another New Year, unwel- 
come reminder that we haven’t done our 
annual business forecasting yet. Unpre- 
ared and unaccustomed as we are, we let 
Prof. Wright, of the University of Illinois, 
do it for us in this issue. 

In labeling his article a forecast, perhaps 
we have abused the customary editorial 

rivilege, for, properly speaking, it is not a 
orecast but rather a sort of “‘statement of 
condition as of December 31st, 1926,” a 
casting up of accounts, the favorable against 
the unfavorable factors in the present 
situation. take our 
choice. 

The title “If Winter Comes to Pros- 
perity,”’ or, as the author puts it in another 
way somewhere in the article, “Will 
Prosperity Ever End?,’’ presupposes that 
we've got prosperity. If we have Doubt- 
ing Thomases among us, they’ve only to 
look to Mr. Coolidge for reassurance in 
abundance and rest assured that the supply 
will hold out at least until the presidential 
election in November. 

The gist of Prof. Wright’s discussion is 
that the bankers and business men, to a 
very large extent, can be their own business 
prophets, convert the unfavorable signs in- 
to favorable, turn them sunshine out, so to 
speak, and thus clear their own skies. The- 
trick is easy. Simply observe the obvious 
precautions. Learn the lessons that past 
depressions have taught us. The same 
winds, with variations, will blow now that 
blew then. Good business expects reasonable 
watchfulness from every man—observance 
of good business principles. 


AN amazing book of the amazing 
H. G. Wells is “The World of William 
Clissold.” It is the old Wells of ‘‘Mr. Polly,” 
“Tono Bungay” and the epochal “Outline 
of History.”” Whether Clissold of the book, 
is Wells himself, which he stoutly denies in 
the preface, is beside the point. Between 
them they have painted and hung up for us 
a panorama of the world we live’ in that 
compels attention. It is not a pleasant 
picture, our world and Mr. Clissold’s as 
seen through the Wellsian eyes—an enor- 
mity of wastes, of running around in circles, 
of futility. But it is a better world than it 
used to be—considerably—and dimly on 
the horizon we see emerging faintly but 
persistently the image of an ideal, known 
to Clissold-Wells as the World Republic, 
which we are approaching or may approach 
confidently if we will only see ourselves 
internationally, not individualistically, in 
the scheme | things working together for 
the common good. 

The likenesses of business and banking 
and finance in the foreground—the world 
today—are not flattering, but off there on 
the horizon—the ideal of tomorrow—they 
are the hope of the world, the creators of a 
fine, sane economic transformation. 

“In the course of my life I have met a 
certain sprinkling of bankers,” says Mr. 
Clissold, “‘and I do not think there is any 
sort of human being more marvelous and 
incredible. They take money for granted 
as a terrier takes rats; when they see it they 
go for it; but they are absolutely immune 
to any philosophical inquiry about it.* * * 

“No doubt the activities of the City 
tangle the whole world, but they do so aim- 
lessly. The men who rush about its narrow 
ways do not know what they are up to. 
They impress themselves and each other 
and their clerks and their typists, and the 
anxious, greedy investing oubie as strong 
men and bold men and little Napoleons; 
some of them are controlling colossal sums; 
but in their heads are brains that still re- 
main—it is offensive, but it must be said— 
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inadequately developed. They are young- 
sters who have never taken time to grow up, 
youngsters over-blown. They have never 
struggled on to the full adult stage. They 
are ignorant of fundamentals, they do not 
see themselves plainly, they are individu- 
alistic in their aims, the sense of being a 
possible part in one complete social organi- 
zation has not come to them, and all these 
characteristics are the characteristics of 
immaturity. Their great enterprises, their 
debts, their loans, their technicalities are 
solemn, vast puerilities; it does not make 
them any less puerilities that all mankind 
suffers because of them.” 

On the constructive side, Mr. Clissold is 
quite definite and interesting, especially 
while drawing up his program of gigantic 
consolidation of business and industry ad- 
ministered for efficiency as we have never 
known the word before. His chapters on 
money and banking and business life 


generally, teem with opinion and experi- 
ence, however fictitional, worth more than 
passing notice to the thoughtful man, 
regardless of his prejudices. 


[N an interview given Dirk P. De Young, 
George E. Roberts, vice-president and 
well-known economist of the National City 
Bank, tells with his characteristic clarity, 
exactly where America stands in relation to 
the proposed adoption of the gold standard 
in India. It isn’t as if it were none of 
America’s business. We have very vital 
interest in what India does financially. 


OUR cover design this month is drawn 
from a photograph of the stairway 
joining the main banking rooms to the new 
quarters of the Trust Department of the 
Geo. D. Harter Bank, in Canton, Ohio. 
The designers are Walker and Weeks, of 
Cleveland. H.S 
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How much bank’s assets 


long-term bonds? 


VERY banker has the dual problem of keeping liquid 
and at the same time realizing all the income he can 
from his assets. 
Some earn a high return but invest too largely in local 
loans and discounts which are more or less slow. 


Some do not earn enough on their secondary reserve. They 
sacrifice income for more liquidity than they really need. 


There is a safe and profitable middle course for every in- 
stitution. It varies of course with changing conditions; it 
varies for different banks. But a proper equation can be formed. 


A workable plan can be made, suited to the needs of 
any bank, according to the nature of its deposits, loans or 
other assets. We have formulated such plans for hundreds of 
banks, many of which come to us periodically for readjust- 
ment to suit changing conditions. 


May we be of service to you? 
HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CLEVELAND 
201 South La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 1it South 15th St. 601 Griswold St. 925 Euclid Ave. 


ST. LOUIS BOSTON MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
319 North 4th Sr. 85 Devonshire Sr. $25 East Water St. 610 Second Ave., S. 
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ail the International Banker 


His Shipping, 
Credit Is the 


NE of our very popular forms of 
6) indoor sport is heaving bricks at 

the international banker. The 
charge runs that he caused the war and 
made millions out of it, he fixed up 
peace, he is back of the League of 
Nations and the plea for debt can- 
cellation and his demand for destruc- 
tion or lowering of tariff and 
trade barriers in Europe is 
merely for the benefit of him- 
self. Furthermore, he is in- 
volving us deeply in all sorts 
of questionable foreign loans, 
and is building up an army 
of investors who will some day 
consider their principal and 
interest of more importance 
than our sacred tariff. 


One great fact, however, 
is clear. If international 


bankers have done nothing 
else they have been supremely 
useful in providing alibis for 
politicians, the “‘average citi- 
zen,’ many a_ hard-pressed 
orator and even the business 
man on more than one oc- 
casion when he has turned 
fondly to dream of higher 
tariffs. But at least let us 
give the bankers credit for 
one thing. They have pre- 
served a dignified silence and 
have gone about their work 
undisturbed. 

It happens that a 
large part of the 
activity of interna- 
tional bankers con- 
sists in shipping. 
The thing shipped 
is intangible, but it 
is no less real, and like the electron, 
can best be measured by the stupen- 
dous effects it produces. This thing 
is credit, and international bankers 
send it to the farthest limits of 
the world in the form of bills, letters 
of credit, cable transfers and so on. 
By virtue of this shipment of credit the 
man in South Africa can buy our steel 
rails, the merchant of Australia our 
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Conversion and Handling of Money and 
Greatest Single Business in the World 


By C. C. MARTIN 


Chairman Foreign Credit Executive Committee 
National Association of Credit Men 


automobiles, the Frenchman or the 
German our wheat and cotton. Like- 
wise this shipment of credit makes 
possible our purchases of East Indian 
rubber, Brazilian coffee, Australian 
wool, Indian jute, Egyptian cotton or 
what you will. Today our tourists are 
spending some $750,000,000 annually 
in foreign countries. This sum 
goes in part to pay the in- 
debtedness to us of other 
nations, it is a substantial 
item in the income of foreign 
governments, it gives employ- 
ment to countless thousands, 
it brings to our people happi- 
ness and new strength for the 
day’s work. But above all it 
gives us a better mentality and 
fits us to be citizens of the 
world. In order that this vast 
sum may be spent abroad, 
credit instruments must be 
shipped back and forth by in- 
ternational bankers, and they 
do this under conditions and 
terms extremely reasonable and 
fair. Itseems to me that this 
very important activity alone 
gives the “‘unproductive” in- 
ternational banker a right to 
exist. 

Our foreign trade, imports 
and exports, amounts to enor- 
mous figures, in 1925 totaling 
$9,200,000,000. Well indeed 
may we speak of our Foreign 
Trade Empire with its thou- 
sands of manufacturers, hun- 
dreds of thousands of pro- 
ducers of cotton, wheat 
and minerals, large num- 
bers of merchants, railroad 
companies,steamship lines, 
cable and telegraph com- 
panies, automobile truck 
lines, all geared up on a_ subsistence 
basis to this activity. Our national 
government, our departments of state, 
agriculture, commerce, not to mention 
others, are pulsing with this foreign 
trade activity, seeking to assist and 
foster it wherever possible, striving to 
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bring about better prac- 
tice and method in its 
functioning. Through- 
out the country, foreign 
trade clubs, chambers of 
commerce, export clubs, 
universities, colleges, 
banks, merchants’ as- 
sociations, and many 
other organizations are 
all keenly watching de- 
velopments, realizing 
that prosperity depends 
in truth on this Foreign 
Trade Empire. 
Hundreds of millions 
of our money are going 
abroad, in the main re- 
lated to this empire. 
Many are the greal 
plants throughout the 
United States which 
would reduce their pay- 
roll, hundreds of thou- 
sands of workmen would 
be without jobs, if we 
did not possess this em- 
pire. Indeed, without 
our imports of rubber, 
tin, wool, cotton, silk 
and thousands of other 
commodities, not only 
would we be faced with 
lower production ratios, 
but with no production at all. With- 
out our exports and the interest on our 
foreign investments, we could not pay 
for these goods. We talk of our Western 
*Empire, our Southern Empire and so 
on. But let us talk also of our Foreign 
Trade Empire, for it is as great as the 
others and they are all mutually 
interdependent. 


ITHOUT the international banker 

only a fraction of this activity 
could take place. Unless the exporter 
could discount his bills, unless the 
banker had provided means and ways 
for issuing acceptances, for opening ex- 
port and import letters of credit, unless 
this same banker had a mechanism 
constructed that took care of the col- 
lection and remittance, the shipping 
of credit abroad, our great Foreign 
Trade Empire would be a thing in 
ruins. And so would those other great 
national empires we hear so much about. 
Man has two or three fundamental 
impulses and one of these is acquisi- 
tiveness. The desire for well-being 
and comfort, for power, for provision 
against old age, for protection of those 
dependent on us and many other com- 
pelling reasons, are back of this thirst 
to possess economic goods, which in 
their turn can be converted into money 
or purchasing power. Money as a 
factor in human life made its appear- 
ance with the beginning of trade, for 
only by means of money or its equiva- 
lent can the processes of trade be 
carried on. In time money became so 
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important that all the practical affairs 
of life were valued,by it and based on 
it. Today man’s service and_ his 
possessions are valued in money, the 
wealth of the world and of the nations 
composing it are stated in terms of 
money and in this country wherever 
value of an economic character exists 
it is stated in terms of the dollar. 

Ever since he began to trade, many 
centuries ago, man speculated 
regarding the laws of trade. Why 
people purchased goods or why they 
refused them has been the fundamental 
question, and closely bound up with 
this question has been that of the 
nature, use and function of money. 
As man thought along these lines he 
began to write down his thoughts, 
until there came into being one of the 
greatest literatures the world has ever 
seen, a literature common to. all 
languages and engaging the thought of 
the ablest minds, both students and 
practical men. This is the literature 
of economics or the laws of exchange, 
which is merely another term for the 
laws of business. If we examine this lit- 
erature we shall find typewriters, auto- 
mobiles, radios, etc., treated briefly, 
as coming within the great class of 
commodities of exchange, changing 
with man’s desires and having no 
fundamental or permanent significance. 
On the other hand we shall find 
voluminous space given to discussions 
of money, ponderous books devoted to 
it and great schools of thought focused 
around it. For money is the funda- 


THE BURROUGHS 
mental factor in ex- 
change, the thing that 
makes it possible, the 
element whose derange- 
ment leads to the ruin 
of nations and the de- 
struction of man’s well- 
being. 

Therefore the busi- 
ness of banking, the 
shipping, conversion and 
handling of money and 
credit, is the greatest 
single business in the 
world. Commonly we 
lose sight of its magni- 
tude. To the average 
person a great business 
needs iron, steel, copper, 
cotton or some other 
raw product as a con- 
stituent; it needs greal 
buildings, tall chimneys, 
huge furnaces, derricks 
and so on. But capital 
and surplus of the banks 
of the United States far 
exceed those of any 
single industry, or of any 
two or three industries. 
Machinery to function 
must have lubrication. 
The machinery of busi- 
ness could only function 
to the extent of about 10 per cent, 
without the lubrication of credit, or 
banking. What is true of the United 
States is true of the rest of the world. 
Banking is the greatest single business, 
the one without which no other busi- 
ness could possibly exist. 

So far it would seem obvious that 
at home and abroad banking is doing 
a good and necessary work, but during 
the past few years there has grown up 
a substantial body of opinion that 
believes that bankers are going badly 
astray in one thing and that is the 
financing of foreign loans. They are 
accused, among other things, of in- 
volving our investors in foreign invest- 
ments and thereby creating a class, 
within the United States, that will 
work for the interests of foreigners 
rather than those of our own people; 
they are charged with making vast 
profits and of thinking only of their 
own interests to the exclusion of every- 
thing else; they are considered unpatri- 
otic in the sense that they are financing 
foreign competition of the products of 
our factories; and there are many who 
assert that foreign loans are essentially 
unsafe and we are going to lose our 
money. These charges are serious. 


FCONOMISTS have studied and ana- 

lyzed man’s development from many 
points of view and have described the 
evolution through which he has passed. 
One school has it that we have five 
stages: first, hunting and fishing, next 
shepherd life, then agriculture, fourth, 
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industry and agriculture, and finally a 
period of agriculture, manufacture and 
trade. Other schemes divide the 
process into a period of barter, next, 
one in which money appears and finally 
a third where credit is the principal 
means of carrying on economic life. 
Still other evolution is suggested, but 
there is agreement that money flows 
abroad only when the industrial form 
of economics appears, for then we have 
surplus capital. This is due to rapid 
turnover. Agricultural countries are 
borrowers, not lenders. Industrial 
states may be both, but are predomi- 
nantly lenders. We have reached the in- 
dustrial stage, and we have more money 
than we can use profitably, or without 
producing inflation, in a given period. 
This does not mean that the United 
States has completed its development, 
but it does mean that the billions we 
have recently lent abroad could not 
have been used al home as profitably, 
and if used at home would probably 
have resulted in more inflation than we 
have had. Furthermore, it is generally 
recognized that several activities, in 
the main responsible for our prosperity 
of the last three or four years, will not 
require the capital used in the past, and 
consequently there will be more money 
seeking employment abroad. This 
may hold up interest rates, but his- 
torical evidence shows that a satis- 
factory interest rate increases savings 
and the supply of a country’s s capital, 
and England’s experience proves that 
decline of interest rates and profits and 
discouragement of capital accumula- 
tion are checked by the flow of funds 
overseas. Our present position is one 
where we work intensively and not 
extensively as in the past. Substan- 
tial profits from our natural resources 
have given place Lo small profits with 
large turnover. 
The money we are lending abroad 


will 
When the principal sums fall due they 
will be refunded or converted into 
other loans, the interest alone return- 


remain overseas permanently. 


ing to us. This interest sum is an in- 
valuable factor in our national econo- 


my, for it makes possible purchase of. 


needed imports and it is a savings fund 
that will be increasingly valuable as 
time goes on and our dependence on 
foreign products increases. But we 
must not lose sight of our rapidly 
mounting investments abroad that 
have to do with actual control of raw 
products, or manufacturing establish- 
ments. In the first case we are insur- 
ing ourselves against want and in the 
latter we are increasing our factory 
production and industrial profits. 


T IS therefore obvious that inter- 
national bankers are not maliciously 
building up a great army of investors 
who will some day demand that for- 
eign goods be permitted easier entry 
into this country, thus making more 
attractive future foreign issues by 
strengthening old ones. Foreign in- 
vestments of the people of the United 
States have obeyed the laws of well- 
known economic evolution and not the 
behests of Wall Street. So far as the 
bankers are concerned they have, like 
any business man, seen an opportunity 
to do business and make profits. And 
the investors have acted because of the 
same motive. They have sought 
larger interest return for 
their money. However, in 
addition to these individual 
considerations, the fact is 
that these loans in checking 
inflation, supporting inter- 
est rates, increasing profits 
and insuring our future 
supplies of raw materials 
and services from abroad, 
have been and will be in- 
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creasingly of vital importance to our 
national economy. 

Many people believe the banker 
makes vast profits without doing any 
work and by using some other person’s 
money. This idea is centuries old, and 
there is no way of combating it except 
to tell what the banker really does and 
get this story over to the average man 
in one or the other way. Tne ‘‘vast’’ 
profits made in international loans are 
part of this idea. So far as these profits 
are concerned they arise from the 
“spread,” that is, the difference between 
what is paid to the borrower and the 
price obtained from the public. The 
banker sells these loans as soon as 
possible. He does not invest in them, 
for that is not his business. He is 
merely a merchant. 

Any person who is first on the ground 
in a useful activity makes consider- 
able money. ‘This is true whether it 
is speculation in real estate, buying a 
stock that will show large earnings or 
selling a new type of safety razor. 
But there is one economic law that is 
as true today as it was centuries ago. 
As soon as the public sees that an enter- 
prise is profitable there is a rush to get 
init. All sorts of competition appears, 
profits dwindle and it becomes a case 
of the survival of the fittest, the margi- 
nal producer passing out. Our first 
post-war loans, even those of high 
quality, showed, in many cases, sub- 
stantial “spread” between the price 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Spends Like 
runken Sailor’? 


By J. PAUL ATWOOD 


This is the work room 


In Which the Seamen’s Institute, Handling $500,000 
of Sailors’ Savings Every Year, Dispels Some Illusions 


O ONE wants to “‘spend money 
N like a drunken sailor.”” Certainly 
not the sailors themselves. 

That is one of the reasons why a ten- 
by-twelve “bank” in the basement of a 
building on the water front of New 
York City does a half a million dollars 
worth of business every year. The 
other reasons are that seamen need a 
seamen’s bank, and they like the service 
that they get at the smallest big bank 
in the world. 

There is no almosphere about it. 
And the appointments are not impres- 
sive. An old cigar box made into a 
sort of hanging file is marked “Closed 
Accounts.” An odd assortment of 
pictures brought in by sailors on their 
return from voyages adorn the walls. 
William Bunce, the manager, can do 
practically anything that can be done, 
and he does it. His duties are not re- 
stricted to paying out and taking in 
money. He keeps watches and other 


pieces of jewelry when sailors entrust 
them to him for safety’s sake; he sends 
money to parents, wives and sweet- 
hearts at regular and prescribed inter- 
vals. Ile knows most of the men who 
come to the window by name. Popu- 
larly he is called “Big Hearted” Bill. 

Depositors hail from every corner of 
the globe. Right now, Mr. Bunce has 
on his books 1,100 deposits from men 
of sixty-seven nationalities. Sailors 
in distant foreign ports hear about the 
bank from some of their mates, and 
when they get into New York again, 
which may be a year or more later, they 
come to Mr. Bunce to find out what he 
‘an do for them. One man heard of the 
bank when he was on shore leave in New 
Zealand, and when he got to New York, 
he spoke to Mr. Bunce, and then de- 
posited something like $5,000, which 
he had had scattered in half a dozen 
different banks. 

Except for “hand-outs,”” the bank 


does no advertising. The very satisfied 
customers tell enough people about it. 
The folders tell the story tersely. | 
quote from it: 


Don’t Lend 
Don’t Borrow 
Save Your Money 
Be Independent 
Have Money when you ship out 
as well as when you are paid off 


Officially, the bank is known as the 
Seamen’s Wages Department, and it 
was organized by the Seamen’s Church 
Institute of New York to provide for 
sailors who wanted to save their wages, 
a safe and convenient place in which to 
leave their money. The “bank” is not 
chartered, is open from 9 a.m. until 
5 p.m. (so it can’t be a regular bank), 
but it conducts much of the business 
that a bank is called upon to transact, 
besides giving additional service. 
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Sailors who have just come into port 
after a long voyage, or a short one, can 
deposit their wages at the bank and 
draw out the money as they need it. 
If there is money left al the end of the 
short leave, il can be held, or forwarded 
to them at any port they name. In the 
good old days, sailors were 
often “rolled” (nautical for 
robbed) soon after they left 
their ship. And _ there are 
still men around the water 
fronts who make it a business 
to take sailors’ money. Mr. 
Bunce and the bank which he 
manages, guarantees the 
safety of money left there. 

No pass books are issued. 
The sailor signs a slip of paper 
which gives his name, address, 
parents’ names, distinctive 
marks, and other similar in- 
formation, and he is given a 
siinple, non-negotiable receipt 
for his money. He also ap- 
points the department as the 
trustee of his funds, and in the 
event of his death, the bank 
sends the money lo the person 
to whom it has been left. 
The Seamen’s Institute is 
anxious to avoid all unneces- 
sary red tape, and the simple 
trust enables them to cut out 
many expenses which other- 
wise would be entailed. Also, 
and even more important, the 
sailor knows that the person 
to whom he wants the money 
lo go, will get il. There has 
not yet been a case when the 
money could not be delivered 
to the right person. 

The slip that is used for deposits 
also provides space, so that when money 
is withdrawn, the date, the amount and 
the man’s signature can be written in. 
Great care is taken that the right man 
gets the right money, and when there 
is any doubt, the sailor has to prove 
his identity —which is generally easy. 
An average of 6,000 receipts are issued 
every year. 


EPOSITS can be made by mail also 

when the sailor is paid off in a foreign 
port and does not want to carry a large 
sum of money with him on shipboard. 
But generally, sailors do not trust their 
wages to the mails. They prefer the 
uncertainty of carrying it with them, 
to the uncertainty of putting it in an 
envelope and hoping that it will reach 
New York safely. No receipts are 
given for the mail deposits. 

Sailors do not spend all the money 
they make. And a good many of them 
save for a rainy day, for a farm, to pay 
off a mortgage, to buy a land business, 
or for any number of other reasons. 
Sailors are a thrifty lot, Mr. Bunce will 
tell you. They know the value of the 
money for which they have worked hard. 


No interest is paid on money left at 
the Seamen’s Wages Department, but 
upon request, money left there is 
transferred to a savings bank paying 
interest. Several banks in the neighbor- 


hood including the Seamen’s Bank for 
“migrant Industrial 


Savings and the 


And this the main lobby 


Savings Bank are recommended, and 
these have been chosen by the Seamen’s 
Institute for their stability. But money 
is transferred to any bank which the 
seaman may designate. Several men 
have for more than ten years been 
depositing money at the Seamen’s 
Institute to be transferred to other 
banks. In that time, some tidy sums 
have been accumulated, and many 
men have become independent and 
now own their own boats, or their 
own businesses on land. 

Checks and money orders are re- 
ceived for collection. The Wages 
Department works with the New York 
Trust Company which reports on the 
checks before Mr. Bunce pays out the 
money. Foreign money is also ex- 
changed and the full rate of the day is 
paid. 

There are always enough seamen in 
the city to make the bank a busy place. 
But on days when several ships come 
into port at once, there is a long line 
in front of the window. The money is 
usually drawn in five- and ten-dollar 
bills, except when some seaman asks 
for five dollars in silver to give to some 


Nine 


of his mates who are out of a job. Itis 
not unusual for this one-man bank to 
take in anything from three to six 
thousand dollars in a single day. On 
slow days, only a thousand or so is 
deposited. 

Long lines often take longer to 
to attend to than they other- 
wise would, because sailors 
hide their money in many and 
diverse places, and it is neither 
easy nor quick work for them 
to extract it. The money is 
generally kept in small 
amounts in pockets that are 
sewed up and have to be cut 
open while Mr. Bunce and 
other depositors wait. Or the 
money may be kept in the 
sole of a shoe. Bringing the 
money to light is a long and 
intricate process. 


LARGE amount of gold 

always has to be kept on 
hand, for sailors often like to 
have gold instead of bills. 
Many of them make gold 
pieces into charms, while 
others prefer to send a present 
of a gold piece instead of the 
more usual greenback. 

The Seamen’s Wage De- 
partment is one bank that has 
no worry about “‘stick-up.” 
Usually, Mr. Bunce is alone 
in his bank which always 
carries sizable amounts. He 
has a revolver on the shelf 
behind him. But that is be- 
cause of custom more than 
for any other reason. He 
would no more expect that 
any of the seamen would “put up a 
job” on him than any other good 
friend. He trusts his depositors ab- 
solutely, and they trust him. 

The bank acts as general adviser to 
seamen about business deals or in- 
vestments. Mr. Bunce talks the 
sailors’ language, and they take his 
advice when they would not listen to 
anyone else. A sailor on shore is really 
out of his element. Despite the talk 
about the over-sophistication of our 
generation, sailors still continue*to be 
gullible, and an easy prey to money 
sharks who are out to do anyone they 
can. 

Under Mr. Bunce’s direction, several 
men have saved enough money to buy 
their own farms, and to buy fishing 
smacks. He continually stresses the 
need of money in old age, and for the 
rainy days which may come. Sailors 
have learned to save money under his 
tutelage who never thought of saving 
before. The Seamen’s Church Institute 
receives money for safekeeping, or for 
deposit at any time of the day or night. 
After the bank has been closed for the 
day deposits can be left at the desk 
where lodgings also can be obtained. 
(Continued on page 45) 
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The deadly automatic taken from one of the bandits who held up the 


West End Bank, Brooklyn. All members of this gang were executed 


AWMAKERS and crime commis- 
sions throughout the country 
seeking a curb for increasing crime 

are giving intent study to the new set 
of drastic crime laws that the state of 
New York placed upon its statute 
books in 1926. Radical in their sever- 
ity and application and stripped of 
technicalities and useless phrases, they 
are being acclaimed-the most effective 
laws yet passed. 

And that, it happens, is a paradox! 

For many years the penal laws of 
the Empire State merited little respect 
from the rest of the country although 
its civil laws are extolled by courts and 
lawyers everywhere as the last word in 
jurisprudence. Old penal laws in New 
York were enacted before crime waves 
arose. They were antiquated and 
seemed to have been built to protect 
the criminal rather than society. 

And in New York City organized 
crime was interlocked with corrupt 
ward politics and the ward heeler 
stepped in to protect the criminal 
whenever reforms in crime legislation 
were proposed. Legislatures made up 
largely of lawyers displayed an undue 
regard for the rights of the criminal, 
often placing them above the rights of 
honest citizens. Books, plays and news- 
paper stories combined to paint New 
York as the world’s wickedest city. 
Naturally respect for its laws dwindled 
not only within its own boundaries 
but outside. 

Criminals in other cities organized 
their underworld systems and alliances 
after the New York pattern. New 
York sets the fashion in many things 
besides clothes and millinery. It 
formerly set the fashion in crime. Now 
it has fixed the fashion for dealing effec- 
tively with crime. Hence the paradox. 

Bankers everywhere know only too 
well how the inadequacies and tech- 
nicalities in criminal laws worked to 


the advantage of the professional crim- 
inal, and, for that matter, still work. 
They have looked with genuine amaze- 
ment upon the ease with which known 
criminals who robbed their banks 
escaped through loopholes in the law. 
They have come to agree, no doubt, 
with the experts that most laws give 
the professional criminal fifteen chances 
of escape against society’s one chance 
to deal with him effectively. 

New York had faced this situation 
for years and never did much to 
remedy it until recently. Because of 
great wealth and population and the 
defects in its laws, it found itself con- 
fronted with an unprecedented crime 
wave. It had to do something or turn 
the city over to the crooks and confess 
its helplessness to deal with the situa- 
tion. It knocked out most of the dead 
laws and substituted a new set with 
sharp teeth. 

Are they effective? 

They are, and the best evidence of it 
is found in what the neighbor- 
ing state of New Jersey is doing 


THE BURROUGHS 


ough Crime 


New York 


Sharp Teeth in the 
New Criminal Laws 
of the State Are 
Setting a Fashion 
for Legislatures 


By HOWARD McLELLAN 


to their legislators for consideration 
and enactment. Very likely the legis- 
lators of other states have already 
heard about the effectiveness of the 
laws and—sounding strange to the 
average legislative ear — their sim- 
plicity and directness. 

The new laws are popularly known 
as the Baumes Crime Acts deriving 
that name from their author, Caleb 
H. Baumes, a Republican state sen- 
ator who has lived all his life in a small 
city just outside New York City. He 
is a lawyer who has defended and 
prosecuted criminals. He has a large 
bank practice. He has been in the 
senate many years. He is old fashioned 
in his ideas on crime and criminals. 

Senator Baumes believes that society 
derives its right to protection and a 
reward for honest living from the Ten 
Commandments and that from the 
same source the criminal may expect 
punishment for a career of lawlessness. 
Furthermore Baumes believes that a 


—planning to lift the new laws 
intact and write them into her 
statute books, and thus uphold 
her reputation as the home of 
“speedy Jersey justice.” Lately 
New York criminals driven out 
of New York by the new laws 
began operations with machine 
guns along a wide front in New 
Jersey. It is suffering with a 
crime wave. It, too, is becoming 
radical. 

New York has no preferred 
lien on the new laws. They are 
available to any other state that 
needs them. Thus far they have 
stood up under legal attack and 
they have come to be classed as 
model laws. The fact is that 
any banker or bankers’ associa- 
tion may hand them over bodily 


The New York State Crime Commission— 
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man who has been convicted of crime 
more than once has forfeited his right 
to leniency and is a habitual criminal 
with little hope of redemption. These 
are primitive ideas in an age of so- 
called advanced, thought on methods 
of checking crime. 

“For one hundred years we have 
been talking and fuming about the 
constitutional rights of the criminal,” 
Senator Baumes told me. “It’s about 
time we were doing something to pro- 
tect the rights of honest men and 
women. And first of all let us get after 
the professional or habitual criminal — 
the cause of our crime waves.” 


WIT this thought in mind the sena- 
tor called his committee together. 
Within a short time, under his guidance, 
it singled out the weaknesses in exist- 
ing crime laws and promulgated legis- 
lation to end such evils as: 

The use of firearms by criminals. 

Easy bail through which professional 
criminals wriggle out of the clutches of 
the law and defeat speedy trials. 

The “fence,” or receiver of stolen 
goods, who furnishes the professional 
criminal with a market for his loot. 

The crooked doctor who treats 
wounded criminals and hides them 
from the police. 

The habitual criminal whose previous 
record indicates that he has adopted 
crime as a career. 

Easy parole by which known crim- 
inals cut short their sentences and are 
free again to resume criminal occupa- 
tions. 

Incomplete criminal records and the 
lackof co-ordinated identification which 
make it possible for habitual criminals 
to cover up previous records and plead 
first offenses. 

The aim of this article is to deal with 
the first two evils enumerated above — 
guns and easy bail—and leave the 
others for discussion later. Without 
guns criminals could not succeed in 


predatory crime and easy bail leads to 
more miscarriages of justice than any 
other tricks employed. Both evils are 
prevalent throughout the country. 

Illegal use of firearms is a difficult 
subject to get at with legislation. 
Nearly every state has a law prohibit- 
ing the indiscriminate sale of weapons. 
Every state and municipality prohibits 
the carrying of concealed weapons. 
Interstate control of firearm sales by 
mail and otherwise has been suggested 
but not yet adopted. The permit 
system which authorizes the carrying 
of weapons by accredited persons is in 
vogue in all large cities and many 
small towns. Yet criminals encounter 
no difficulty in getting firearms. They 
are as easily purchased as postage 
stamps. If they cannot be purchased 
they can be stolen. 

The New York Legislature therefore 
let its old pistol law stand upon the 
books and enacted a new one making 
the use of a firearm in the commission 
of a crime a much more hazardous 
element than it has ever been. What 
is popularly termed the “Gun Law” 
came into being July 1, 1926. It has 
sharp teeth derived from these pro- 
visions: 


In all felonies committed or at- 


tempted by criminals while armed with 
a pistol or other weapon, additional 
time is added to sentences. The ad- 
ditional time must be added to the 
sentence by the court. The law is 
mandatory in that respect. Thus 
where a defendant is found guilty of a 
felony for the first time, five to ten 
years is added to the sentence by 
reason of the fact that a gun or other 
weapon was used; for conviction of a 
second offense where weapons were 
employed, the added sentence is ten 
to fifteen years; fifteen to twenty-five 
years for a third offense and twenty- 
five years to life imprisonment for a 
fourth offense. Probation, parole, 


suspension of sentence or release before 


Senator Baumes, author of the new crime laws, sitting third from the right 
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the full term is served are forbidden. 

Thus, regardless of how the criminal 
came into possession of the gun, the 
mere presence of it in the commission 
of the crime is almost as serious an 
offense as the original felony. A gang 
of bank robbers known as the Oberst 
Cry Baby Bandits attempted to hold 
up a branch bank in New York City 
last July. Each man had a gun. They 
were tried and convicted of holdup 
and for that crime each received twenty 
years but —four of the gang each had 
twenty years added and a fifth member 
got life because they used guns. In 
one of those regretful moments that 
seldom come to professional criminals, 
the gang, after conviction, expressed 
much sorrow over the fact that they 
did not realize a new gun law was in 
existence when they planned the 
robbery. 

Evidence must be produced in court, 
however, that the gun was actually in 
the hands or on the person of the 
accused. At the next session of the 
legislature the law probably will be 
strengthened to reach the habitual 
criminal who carries an arsenal around 
in his automobile, and reach also the 
thug who, while not himself armed, 
participates in a crime where others 
use guns. 


ASY bail—that is, low bail easily 

obtained —is the greased slide down 
which criminals travel to escape the 
law after they have been arrested. The 
first thing an experienced crook plans 
when arrested is to avoid identification 
or recognition as an underworld figure. 
In New York City he attempts by 
bail to beat the police “line-up,” an 
early morning ceremony at detective 
headquarters when every man and 
woman arrested during the preceding 
twelve hours is paraded before the 
entire detective force who are masked. 
Old-timers know this procedure is 
fatal; that some member of the force 
will recognize him and his previous 
record will be dug up and used against 
him. 

Every trick and device known to the 
underworld is practiced to beat the 
“line-up.” Beards are grown, teeth 
are pulled, hair is dyed to mislead 
detectives. But easy bail was the 
favorite sure-fire method of keeping 
away from the morning parade. 

Crooked lawyers and bail bond 
peddlers worked in cahoots. The 
minute a professional crook was ar- 
rested his bail was ready at the station 
house and he was out before the line- 
up took place. And out on bail, he 
either skipped or his attorneys used 
every trick to delay trial. Organized 
gangs had their “fall money” ready 
in advance, or they got fake bondsmen 
to go upon their bonds. In case they 
jumped bail when their bondsmen were 
genuine, those bondsmen, generally 
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The Whittemore gang, well dressed, young and murderous, specializing in bank and night club holdups. 


The leader, Richard 


speaking, need not worry about reim- 
bursement. Thecriminals’ organization. 
rich and powerful, made good to 
them. 

The Baumes legislative committee 
announced its intention to knock out 
easy bail. Immediately a wail of 
protest went up from bail peddlers 
and crooked attorneys. ‘They raised 
the point that bail was a constitutional 
right and couldn’t be interfered with. 
Well, a great many people are under 
the impression that the constitution 
does secure that right but a New York 
newspaper editor, H. S. Pollard, made 
an elaborate research and discovered 
that the only mention of bail in the 
constitution is a provision that bail 
must not be excessive. The legislature 


A test of tear gas protection in a Kansas City bank—the bandit is overcome and at the mercy of the officers 


forthwith passed what became known 
as the new “Hard Bail” law. It is 
aimed directly at the professional 
criminal and other repeating offenders. 

The new act provides that if the 
person arrested is charged with a 
felony, or with an attempt to commit 
a felony, or a special class of serious 
misdemeanors, he shall first be finger- 
printed and his record submitted to 
the judge or magistrate to whom he 
applies for bail, as well as to the District 
Attorney who tries him. Immediately 
a criminal is booked by the police, he 
is fingerprinted and his record searched 
and a copy of the record is forwarded 
to the court along with the complaint 
and application for bail. Judge and 


prosecuting officials know immediately 


eese Whittemore, last man on the right, was executed in Baltimore last summer 


that they are dealing with an old 
offender. 

The misdeamors covered by this 
act are those usually associated with 
professional criminals —carrying a gun 
or burglar tools, buying or receiving 
stolen goods, unlawful entry of a 
building to commit a felony, aiding 
in prison escapes, picking pockets and 
‘arrying, or using, drugs. No judge 
in the lower court may grant bail to 
a man with a record. 

If, however, an accused person has 
a previous record, the higher courts 
may admit him to bail but only after 
they have studied his record. Courts 
above are prone to grant bail to a 
professional criminal. Another weak- 
ness in the old bail system was the 

(Continued on page 56) 
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\ That Price Bunk 


By F. M. STAKER 


Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


CERTAIN financial advertising 

A man —I think he lives in Shanghai 

or perhaps it is Utah —is suddenly 

and without warning confronted by a 
salesman of program advertising space 
—I think it is a program but maybe it 
is a church directory or a civic club 
weekly organ or the annual Labor Day 
souvenir or the poster board of the 
“Sunbeam Class” of the Baptist church 
or what have you. Anyway he (or she) 

is a salesman (or the feminine gender). 

Now Mr. Shanghai (unless it is Mr. 
Utah) is accustomed to being con- 
fronted suddenly in this manner. He 
is as used to it as he is to oatmeal. He 
greets the salesman (or f.g.) with as 
much genuine welcome as he can feign. 

Mr. Hokum (the salesman) presents 
his letter of indorsement from the 
Supreme Poo Bah attested by the ex- 
ecutive secretary. Shanghai reads it 
through twice to make sure he has 
missed none of the finer literary points, 
lays down the letter and glares affec- 
tionately at Mr. Hokum, who proceeds: 

“Mr. Shanghai, the society is getting 
out a new —”’ (reader will fill in here the 
details of the speech he has heard 
already three times this week). 

When the sales talk (heaven forgive 
me) is concluded, Mr. Shanghai is 
ready to adduce his arguments against 
the use of space. Shanghai knows his 
stuff all right —he speaks it trippingly 
like a grammar school girl reciting 
“Curfew Shall Not Ring Tonight.” 

The reader is here requested again 
to embellish this little scene with the 
necessary verbal horseradish, bearing 
in mind the various points: appropria- 
tion exhausted; one-time publication; 
narrow circulation; precedent for other 
similar requests; already made our 
annual donation to this cause; directors 
have asked us to reduce this type of 
expense; et cetera; and more et cetera. 

Hokum now takes the floor in 
rebuttal. At times it appears that he 
is about to take the ceiling also. 

He would refresh Mr. Shanghai’s 
mind about the good account carried 
by the society. (Average daily balance 
of $6 overdraft.) 

This ad would be no precedent for 
others as “‘our publication is different.” 
(Shanghai offers a silent prayer of 
thanks that there are no others like it.) 

While the circulation is not as large 

} as a daily paper, remember the quality 
of it! (That tastes good to Shanghai, 


like wormwood.) 
The donation already made was used 


for usual operating expenses but the 
entire proceeds of this advertising 
goes into the society’s charity budget. 
(Shang bites his tongue and doesn’t say 
“you d— — — Pharisee.”’ ) 

Hokum says et cetera. 

And a great deal more et cetera. 

* * * * * * 


As Hokum leaves with profuse 
thanks and a check for $?, Shang sighs 
“‘what price bunk” and sinks back in 
exhaustion or in his chair —according 
to the amplitude of the stage properties. 

Curtain 
* * * * * 


EPILOGUE 


Enter from above a spirit, clad in 
whatever spirits wear, who addresses 
Mr. Shanghai as follows: 

My boy, your tactics are wrong. 
You have the idea that alibis, excuses 
and subterfuges are necessary to 
escape these unprofitable expenditures 
of your advertising budget. They 
don’t work. Apparently you have 
overlooked the one best and totally 
sufficient answer to those who try to 
sell you space in unprofitable mediums. 

The one best answer is best because 
it is wholly sincere and truthful. Let 
me give you my idea of what you should 
have said to Mr. Hokum. If it appeals 
to you as being a final and unanswer- 
able statement, you may use it. I am 
quite sanguine of its results. 

Suppose you look him squarely in 


Thirteen 


the eye and say ““Mr. Hokum, the type 
of advertising medium you are offering 
me is not profitable for a bank’s use. 
I know it is not because we have tried 
it countless times without returns. My 
mistakes have cost this bank a good 
many hundreds of dollars in the past, 
simply because we must experiment 
to distinguish the profitable from the 
unprofitable. 
“Having learned by experience that 

a certain medium is unproductive, I 
cannot in honor and good conscience 
expend our advertising appropriation 
in that channel. I try earnestly to 
select profitable and effective mediums, 
solely on the basis of returns, reject- 
ing proposals which confuse charity or 
sentiment with the advertising value. 
Therefore I cannot use your medium.” 
My boy, there is no answer left for 
Mr. Hokum to make. He dares not 
urge you to do an unconscionable 
thing. His only loophole then is to 
ask you for a donation to his cause. 
If he does so, you will reply, “‘Mr. 
Hokum, my function is to invest the 
advertising appropriation and I have 
no jurisdiction over the charity fund 
of the bank. I suggest you write a 
letter to the bank asking for a donation. 
If you wish, you may direct it in my 
care and I shall be glad to present it to 
the proper executives for their disposal.” 
* * * * * 

The spirit disappears. Shanghai says 
“Why didn’t I think of that sooner?’ 
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Winter Comes Prosperity 


The Lessons From the Past, the Present Factors and the 
Foresight That Will Anticipate or Mitigate Depression 


We are apt to rely upon future pros- 
pects, and become really expensive 
while we are only rich in possibility. 
We live up to our expectations, not 
to our possessions, and make a figure 
proportionable to what we may be, 
not what we are.—Addison. 


of prosperity or depression which 

has not been justified by conditions. 
Despite this economic evidence, each 
period has its believers and disbe- 
lievers. There are those who believe 
periods of prosperity are engineered 
by political organizations, banking 
combines, capital trusts and so on, 
until finally the real economic basis 
for prosperity has been shown by the 
concrete evidence of increased finan- 
cial returns in the statements of busi- 
ness enterprises. As opposed to these 
professional pessimists, there are the 
large group of optimists who see in 
every turn reasons for improvement. 
This group happily is much larger and 
it includes students of economic and 
business conditions and that very 
large group of people who believe 
inherently that optimism is con- 
structive. 

Likewise, periods of depression are 
the subject of forecast and analysis by 
those who claim to have foreseen their 
shadows and also those who believe 
depressions are the results of the 
activities of these rings of manipula- 


I: WOULD be hard to find a period 


tors, political, financial 
and otherwise. 
Usually, time reveals 


that business conditions 
were changing to justify 
the expansions and con- 
tractions in business ac- 
tivity and that many of 
the accusations by both 
the friends and enemies of 
the current trend were 
merely expressions of per- 
sonal misfortune because 
of the failure to foresee 
these changing conditions 
and adjust business trans- 
actions accordingly. Itis 
a truism that if we could 
all foresee business difficul- 
ties in time, they would be 
aovidable and conse- 
quently would not come 
to pass. But inability to 
foresee economic changes 
and —almost as difficult — 
inability to act when some 
of these changes have been 
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foreseen, makes business reversals from 
time to time inevitable. 


Evidences F rom The Past 


While the crisis of 1907 


had its 


special characteristics and our faulty 
money and credit system of that time 


has been largely 
Federal Reserve 
System, there are 
still many lessons 
to learn from the 
conditions of busi- 
ness leading up to 
and following the 
crisis of 1907. 
That a crisis was 
pending was gen- 
erally admitted in 
the early part of 
1907. Nevertheless 
the financial press 
naturally enough 
was doing all it 


remedied by the 


EARNINGS OF RAILROAD 5 


STEADY INCREASE OF WEALT1y 


HIGH WAGES — 


PURCHASING POWER. 


could to cheer up 
the business public 
with as much satis- 
factory news as 
could be had on 
future possibilities. 

On March 15, 
1907. the bear argu- 
ments were enumer- 


ated as set forth by 
Mr. W. P. Hamilton 
in his excellent book, 
“The Stock Market 
Barometer,”’as follows: 
1. Excessive pros- 
perity. 

2. High cost of liv- 
ing, due largely to the 
effect upon prices of a 
great gold production. 


3. Readjustment of values to the 
higher rates of interest. 

4. Speculation in land absorbing 
liquid capital that might otherwise be 
available for commercial enterprises. 

5. Roosevelt and his policy of 
government regulation of the corpora- 
tions. 

6. Anti-railroad 
various states. 

7. Progress of socialistic sentiment 


agitation in the 


PLENTY OF EASY Moy, 


CORPORATION. 


LOW INVENTORIES 
OF MERCHANDISE 


and demagogic 


attacks wealth. 
8. Harriman investigation of ex- 
posure of bad practices in high finance. 
9. War between big financial in- 
terests. 


10. Overproduction of securities. 


11. 
quake. 

Business men in general failed to 
sympathize with these unfavorable 
predictions or at least did not adjust 
their affairs accordingly in time to 
avoid the impending disaster which 
really came in October, 1907. Mean- 
while, record prosperity was reported 
from many lines of industry and con- 
vincing arguments were advanced 
that nothing serious could happen 
because of the great wealth of this 
country. The inability of the banking 
system to cope with the situation — 
which seems to have been one of the 
real causes of the crisis and its serious 
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consequences — was not generally recog- 
nized, apparently, until after the de- 
pression reached full swing. 


Conditions Change Quickly 


The speed with which prosperity 
may toboggan into bewildering de- 
pression is best described by an edi- 
torial in the Wall Street Journal, 
January 24, 1908. This editorial lays 
stress upon the suddenness of the 
change in the business trend as follows: 

“Consider, for instance, the rapidity 
with which the pendulum of business 
has swung in this country from ex- 
treme prosperity to great prostration. 
Almost in a single night the situation 
changed from one extreme to another. 
Even after the panic had swept through 
Wall Street with terrific force, a high 
official of a leading railroad commented 


upon the fact that the traffic 
of his line had the day before 
touched high-water mark. 
Three weeks later the same 
official reported that the busi- 
ness of the line had fallen off 
abruptly. Anecdotes of this 
kind could be multiplied indefinitely. 
“It is only three months since the 
panic started in Wall Street, and yet 
that time has been sufficient to pro- 
duce. what amounts to a revolution in 
the economic conditions of the country. 
Three months ago there were not cars 
enough ‘to move the freight. Now 
there are several tens of thousands of 
empty freight cars on the sidings and 
in the terminals. Three months ago 
the iron and steel trade was at the very 
height of its activity. It took only 
five or six weeks to cut off the demand 


and to close mills. 
drawn to describe the reduction ia 
iron and steel production in the past 
ten weeks, it would make almost a 


If a chart were 


perpendicular line, so sudden and 
extreme has been the contraction.” 

At the beginning of the year 1907 
industry was booming. Railroad gross 
and net earnings were making about 
the best showing on record. Securities 
prices had been advancing for more 
than three years and the one apparent 
weakness in the situation was the 
tightness in the money market at the 
season of the year when money rates 
normally should be declining. 


The Federal Reserve And The Money 
Market 


While the Federal Reserve System 
may avert the monetary and credit 
difficulties which 
were experienced in 
the crisis of 1907, it 
is doubtful whether 
the Federal Reserve 
or any other financial 
organization can pre- 
vent the many un- 
foreseen factors 
which bring on busi- 
ness reversals and 
which are not directly 
in the money and 
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credit situation itself. The Federal 
Reserve System has introduced a new 
factor which has corrected some diffi- 
culties in the banking system. How- 
ever, we should not assume too confi- 
dently that the weaknesses in the old 
banking system were the only causes 
of business disturbances. 

Business facts collected by the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Federal 
Reserve banks and furnished to the 
member banks and the business men to 
enable them to foresee possible busi- 
ness changes, seasonal peaks, de- 
pressions and the like, are perhaps 
as useful in averting business dis- 
turbances as the improved currency 
and credit system. It should be ob- 
served, however, that because the 
business facts and statistics furnished 
by the Federal Reserve Board and 


other government organizations have 


an inestimable value to the business 
man who can use them in the manage- 
ment of his affairs, a_ distinction 
must be made between reliable data 
of this sort and the so-called business 
data published by private organiza- 
tions and individuals for propaganda 
purposes. The former is useful. More 
of it is needed —and increased speed in 
getting it to the business public. But 
the latter kind of data may do more 
harm than good. 


Can We Control Crises? 


The conclusion that because the 
Federal Reserve System has greatly 
improved the management of the 
money and credit conditions in this 
country, we can forever avoid busi- 
ness depressions, is a snap judgment 
of the American type and it may 
be rather expensive. In the first 
place, there are some more factors 
entering into business prosperity 
over which the banking system has 
little control. One factor of vast 
importance is the inter- 
national characteristic of 
periods of prosperity and 
depression. Professor 
Irving Fisher in his book 
“The Purchasing Power 
of Money,” presents a 
table prepared by Mr. 
Clément Juglar, a fam- 
ous French economist, 
showing thatspecific price 
fluctuations are not 
usually confined to one 
country. Onthecontrary, 
they occur quite generally 
in the principal commer- 
cial countries at about 
the same time or within a 
reasonable period of suc- 
cession. Mr. Juglar’s 
table showing the crises in 
England, France, and 
United States from 1800 
to 1882 follows; supple- 
mented byadditions made 
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by De Courey W. Thom to bring the 
table down to 1907, and we will add 
the crisis of 1920. 


United 
France England States 
1804 1803 
1810 1810 
1813-1814 1815 1814 
1818 1818 1818 
1825 1825 1826 
1830 1830 
1836-1839 1836-1839 1837-1839 
1847 1847 1848 
1857 1857 1857 
1864 1864-1866 1864 
1873 1873 1873 
1882 1882 1884 
1889-1890 1890-1891 1890-1891 
1893 
1907 1907 1907 
1920 1920 1920 


This table showing the international 
character of prices indicates that a 
single country does not have control 
of the situation affecting it. Those 
who may say that most of these crises 
occurred before we had the Federal 
Reserve System, could be reminded 
that England and France have had 
central banking systems throughout 
this 125 years of history and neither of 
these countries has been immune to 
crises originating within their own 
country or to the influence of crises 
originating in other countries. 


Present Conditions 


If we examine present business con- 
ditions, the usual evidence of both 
favorable and unfavorable factors can 
be found and plenty of statistical data 
to support either. 

The favorable factors include plenty 
of easy money; railroad earnings and 
industrial corporation earnings testify 
to the prosperity in the past years. 
The steady growth of increasing wealth 
in this country seems to defy obstruc- 
tion. High wages have furnished a 


large and widely distributed purchas- 
ing power. Investments in stocks and 
bonds by all classes perhaps have no 
equal in the history of this country. 
Merchants are not carrying large in- 
ventories. And a long list of such 
evidence could be enumerated. 

On the other hand, unfavorable evi- 
dences are not lacking. Among these 
might be pointed out the irregularity 
of the securities market; the extensive 
decline in prices; uncertainty of the 
future of the building trade and the 
automobile market; the discouraging 
conditions in the agricultural dis- 
tricts and particularly the very low 
price for cotton affecting the pur- 
chasing power of a large part of the 
south; declining exports; and the dis- 
turbed political situation. These have 
not taken into consideration either the 
favorable or unfavorable factors in 
foreign countries which must be re- 
flected in the forthcoming conditions 
in this country. 

If one discusses the present business 
outlook with the rank and file of 
business men or even with many 
bankers, he will be told that for two 
years pessimists have been predicting 
depressions of one sort or another and 
they have not come. It is a fortunate 
compliment to business management if 
it is able to foresee the possible 
difficulties and thus avoid them. But 
if the management grows too confident 
of its skill, its foresight may blind it to 
the facts. This has happened before. 
The crisis of 1893 was predicted in 
1891. The crisis of 1907 was predicted 
by many in 1905. The crisis of 1920 
was foreseen by many as early as the 
armistice in 1918. If these earlier 
warnings had been heeded. probably 
these crises could have been in part if 
not largely avoided but because they 
were delayed an overconfidence was 
inspired and the inevitable had to come. 
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That there is a crisis in the making, 
I do not pretend to predict. But the 
object in summarizing the conditions 
that have gone before and the ways 
and means of anticipating a crisis is to 
help bankers and business men take 
stock of their affairs and direct their 
foresight to prevent even the possi- 
bilities of repeating business depres- 
sions such as have occurred in the past. 
If manifestations of depression cannot 
be avoided, they can be mitigated and 
the worst of the misfortune that has 
been endured as an aftermath of 
crises in the past can be turned into 
steady business prosperity. 

Prophets of both gloom and opti- 
mism, for the immediate future as well 
as the far future, are now daily offering 
the business man and the banker the 
cocksure conclusions of what is to 
happen. It is probable that what will 
actually happen will be altogether 
different from any of the anticipations. 
If enough people believe blindly in 
continued prosperity and ignore evi- 
dences of needed retrenchment, the 
price will have to be paid. If enough 
foresee the needed retrenchments in 
time and provide for them, the 
difficulties will probably be short- 
lived if they develop at all. 

It seems therefore that the responsi- 
bility for the future trend rests with 
the business men who co-operate in 
adjusting their activities after fore- 
seeing what will be demanded of them 
by economic conditions. But there is 
no evidence in our present control of 
economic affairs to indicate that 
periods of readjustment will not be 
needed in the future just as they have 
been in the past, although they may be 
different. While old factors have been 
brought under control, new ones have 
developed. The best safeguards 
against business depressions are well- 
informed bankers and business men 
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ive Vicarious Adventure 


How a Cleveland Bank Capitalizes the News of the World 
That Has Already Captured the Fancy of the Stay-at-Homes 


HEN Isaac Marcosson, inter- 
\ \ viewer extraordinary, said some 

months ago that the average 
man or woman is a vicarious adven- 
turer, he meant that 
most of us, predes- 
tined to follow the 
more or less humdrum 
paths of business, the 
professions or the 
home, perforce must 
take our thrills second 


hand from the adven- 
tures of that small 
group of people who 
fare forth in the wide 
world to search for 
the pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow. 

Newsof their quests 
is spread across the 
front pages of our 
daily papers telling 
aninterested audience 
that one is now a 
general in the armies 
of some Chinese war 
lord; that another has 
just returned from a 
remote corner of the 
globe with a _ huge 
carnivorous lizard, 
survivor of a race 
that lived even when 
dinosaurs roamed the 
world; while still a 
third has rivaled the 
athletic feats of 
ancient Greece and 
Rome by swimming 
the English Channel. News of ad- 
venture makes a tremendous appeal 
to Mr. and Mrs. Potter and all their 
progeny. 

This universal trait offers a real op- 
portunity to the financial advertiser to 
present his wares in a manner that 
will at least make the public read about 
them, and the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland from time to time 
takes advantage of it when a spectacu- 
lar news event can be properly adapted 
to a banking message. 

Last June a scientific expedition 
financed entirely by Cleveland capital 
returned from a thirty-one month voy- 
age in a sailing vessel that had 
roamed the South Atlantic in the cause 
of science for the Cleveland Museum 
of Natural History. From time to 
time a cablegram or letter reached 
home telling of hardships and dangers 
of the voyage. Then, for many weeks 
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Gunnar Kasson and “‘Balto,”’ 
photographed in the bank 


a pall of silence would fall only to be 
broken ultimately by further news of 
rare scientific finds and other accom- 
plishments by this little group of 
daring scientists. 

They fired the public’s imagination 
and each item consequently was news 
of the first rank. Interest was fanned 
to fever heat when the Blossom finally 
reached Charleston laden with its 
trophies and with all on board safe and 
sound. Day after day, the pages of 
Cleveland’s papers were filled with the 
story of the long voyage, the heroism 
of the leaders and their outstanding 
achievements in the field of natural 
history. 


Here was a situation nearly ideal to 
combine a current event with a savings 
message. The bank hadanartist prepare 
an eye-compelling sketch of the Blossom 
on the high seas, using 
as a model for that 
purpose a news photo- 
graph of the vessel. 
The advertisement 
bore the caption, 
““Cleveland’s Ship 
Comes In.” 

Arrangements were 
made with the Direc- 
tor of the Cleveland 


Museum of Natural 
History that as soon 
as the freight cars 
bearing the contents 
of the vessel reached 
the city, certain of 
the material would be 
loaned to the bank in 
the form of an exhibit 
for display in one of 
the windows of the 
main office on lower 

| Euclid Avenue. Asa 
oS result, the first appear- 
= ance of anything used 


on the voyage or 
brought home by the 


Blossom was in this 


particular window dis- 
play. In the fore- 
ground, at the right, 
stood a photographic 
_ enlargement of the 
bank’s advertisement, 
**Cleveland’s Ship 
Comes In” and a poster chart of the 
Blossom’s course. 

For two full weeks crowds three and 
four rows deep stood before the window 
from early morning until evening. 
Each spectator remained for several 
minutes gazing at this exhibit, only to 
pass to the bank’s other window to see 
news pictures and also original snap- 
shots loaned by the Museum. Esti- 
mates indicate that more than 50,000 
people stopped and lingered, and, 
strange as it may seem, the crowds were 
as large as ever even on the last day. 


THE same general idea was followed 

by the bank in the preparation of an 
advertisement entitled, “He didn’t 
wait —He didn’t stop,”’ based upon the 
dash of Gunnar Kasson with the anti- 
toxin needed so badly by diphtheria- 
ridden Nome in the winter of 1925. 
The illustration for this piece of copy 
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was a sketch of a dog- 
drawn sled and driver 
rushing through the 
Alaskan blizzard and 
was followed by a story 
of this exploit. The 
final paragraph con- 
tained the bank’s mes- 
sage which read: 


We can all take inspira- 
tion from Gunnar Kas- 
son’s heroic feat. Could 
anyone doubt our ulti- 
mate success if we set out 


revived in interest by 
Philadelphia’s Sesqui- 
Centennial, was the in- 
side story of the career 
of the late A. M. 
Willard, Cleveland 
artist and creator of 
the “Spirit of ‘76.” 
The facts were ob- 
tained from his son 
and nephew. Thiscopy 
bore the headline, 
“From Circus Carts to 


999 

in life with the same Comes In the —- Sd bli 

indomitable will and pa- . The files of the Public 

tience as this arctic WATER supply polluted by whale oil Library were scanned 
the first day out, a three-week storm 


musher? A beginning 
now, a small savings ac- 
count, will start you on 
your way. What of set- 
backs—a spill in the snow 
now and then? Pick up 
the old sled and carry on 
with a new burst of zeal. 
And when we reach the 
halfway house let’s not 
turn in but say, like 
Kasson, “No, I'll go on 
to the finish!” 


This advertisement 
was run in the Cleve- 
land papers several 
months after the event 
in Nome, but simulta- aunene 


buffeting the small ship, the captain se- 
riously ill—thus started the thirty-one 
month voyage of the Blossom. 
Tedious repairs at Cape Verde Islands, 
Dakar and Rio, crew replaced, almost 
continuous illness due to fever,an armed 
maniac dashing about the deck, spoiled 
food, storms and idle calms—these were 
hardships enough to break the heart of 
any man. But indomitable courage and 
perseverance never faltered, and so the 
Blossom returns as testimony to those 
spirits who would not fail. 

A definite goal and unceasing effort 

lead to success. Sa 


surance of a inp. Put something aside 
each payday and hank safely here 
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623 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 


we for « home, in- 
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carefully for illustra- 
tions showing people 
dressed in the styles 
popular in America a 
few years before the 
Civil War, and those 
that appealed to the 
bank were used by the 
artist who sketched the 
picture of A. M. Willard 
painting a lion on the 
side of a circus cart 
while an interested 
audience of a young 
woman and a little girl 
stood by. Atmosphere 


neously with the ap- 
pearance of Gunnar Kasson and his 
dogs at the State Theater. Enlarge- 
ments of the copy were displayed 
by the theater’s management in their 
lobby and the headliner and Balto, 
his big malamute, were photographed 
in the bank by a local newspaper. 

A somewhat different treatment of 
an event of fifty years ago, but 


From Circus Carts— 
to the “Spirit of ’76” 
_ a humorous sketch of the Yankee Doodle 
Spirit,” said a friend to A. M. Willard. “You can 
sell a cartoon like that this Centennial year.” 


the “Spirit of “76.” one of America’s 
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of the period created 
the attention value of this advertise- 
ment’s illustration. 

Simultaneously with the appear- 
ance of the advertisement, a display 
of the artist’s paintings appeared in 
the window of the bank’s main office. 


HE other events of national inter- 

est about which the bank wrote 
stories ending with a savings message 
were the flight of Amundsen to the 
North Pole, and reports of research work 
done in Mexico by Edward Thompson. 

The newspaper appearance of the 
Amundsen*copy was made to synchro- 
nige ‘with the date on which the ex- 
plorer was to deliver a lecture in Cleve- 
land. 

Last June considerable interest was 
aroused when the Century Company 
published a book by T. A. Willard en- 
titled, “The City of the Sacred Well,” 
describing the years spent by Thomp- 
son searching the Maya ruins in Yuca- 
tan, Mexico, in his successful attempt 
to recreate the history of that people 
about which so little was known. Here 
was romance adaptable to the savings 
idea, so the bank-interviewed Mr. 
Willard for further facts regarding his 
friend’s career and embodied them in 
an advertisement bearing the head- 
line, “History at the Bottom of a Well.” 
Photographs which Mr. Willard per- 
sonally had taken while in Mexico 
with Thompson were loaned to the 
bank for window display purposes, and 
because of their unique character drew 
the crowds. 

Athletic prowess also lends itself to 
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bank advertising if the setting is just 
right. For example, Friedman, Cap- 
tain of the Michigan football team, is 
a Cleveland boy and former high 
school star in this city. Early in the 
fall of 1925, when he began his mete- 
oric career across the football horizon, 
the bank wrote to him requesting his 
permission to use his athletic history 
as the basis for a savings ad and con- 
sent was readily forthcoming. It was 
entitled “Why Friedman Leads the 
Team.” 

A good newspaper photograph of the 
Michigan team.in action was enlarged 
and shown in the bank’s window in the 
form of a cut-out about half life size, 
having as a background a cardboard 
scene of a section of the stadium 
especially prepared for this purpose 
by a local artist. The actual football 
used in the game with the Navy was 
loaned to the bank by Coach Yost of 
Michigan for this display and appeared 
in the foreground, while to the right 
was a photographic enlargement of 
the advertisement itself. Both the 

(Continued on page 44) 


Why Friedman Leads 
the Team 


ENNY FRIEDMAN, Clevelander, has become 
an aspirant for the All-America football 
team. What a thoroughbred recent games 
have shown him to be—cool and heady at 
quarterback, with accuracy and distance in 
forward passes, speedy in carrying the ball,a 
master at dodging, and powerful on defense. 
Eighty-five yards of broken field running was 
one of his contributions to the defeat of the 
Badgers. In the game with Illinois his field 
goal decided that battle of giants. And in the 
game with the Navy his passes andruns helped 
the Wolverines score fifty-four points—almost 
one a minute. i 
Friedman's success began in the old Glenville High days 
and has grown steadily through his Freshman and Sopho- 
more years at Michig Consi ig Ss, lig: 
application to the game, backed and encouraged by coaches 
and fellow-players who believed in him, has brought him 
to the stellar position he occupies today. 
It's the same in the drive toward financial success. It's 
definite, systematic, straight-forward playing of the game, 
backed by the seasoned experience of a bank that believes 
in you. And The Guardian Bank with its strength and 
experience is helping many a business man to score goals 
in the world of industry and commerce. There's a Spirit of 
Helpfulness in The Guardian Bank that lends real en- 
couragement to the go-getter in his climb to financial in- 
dependence and success. 
Make this your bank. 
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Claw 
the Dark 


by “Tred Copeland _ 


it to me yesterday,” ordered 

Director Clutchbill with wrinkled 
brow as he slid his lean shoulders 
down in his chair at the head of the 
long table. 

The directors of the Ferndale 
National Bank squeezed around in 
their chairs and leveled their solemn 
eyes at the opposite end of the directors’ 
table where sat Cashier John Atwood. 

“It was about noon day before 
yesterday,” began John in a mourner’s 
voice, “that Maria Bowen’s daughter 
came into the bank and presented a 


"Piet it to them just like you told 


cashier’s check of $4,000 on a western © 


bank. -It was made out to Maria 
Bowen and she had indorsed it. She 
wouldn’t take anything but the cash — 
I gave it to her in one-hundred-dollar 
bills.” 

“That’s that!’ broke in Director 
Clutchbill, suddenly leaning forward 
over the table. ‘“‘Now, I’m goin’ to 
tell the rest. They must be some deep 
mystery for them folks to take the 
actual cash. You ain’t forgot, have 
yuh, that this bank has held a mortgage 
of $4,000 on that place for fifteen 
years?” 

The directors admitted this intel- 
ligence with eye-flutters and nods at 
each other. 

‘**‘Now,”’ half shouted Mr. Clutchbill, 
tapping his forefinger nail audibly on 
the table, “I happen to know this 
$4,000 is a windfall to Maria Bowen 
from a relative out in Iowa. They 
won’t be no more windfalls and that 
farm has sunk in value from $6,000 
when we made the loan to not a dime 
over $3,000. It’s our only and last 
chance to get that mortgage paid 
off.” Mr. Clutchbill hit the table a 
bang that made President Perkin’s eye- 
glasses hop ahead like a grasshopper 
from under his hand. 

President Perkins captured them 
with a cupped fist and spoke. 

“Send her a notice and demand 
the loan—they got the money in the 
house —what’s the matter?” 

*“Matter?” Director Clutchbill sunk 
his head at President Perkins. “They'd 
pay no more attention to a notice than 
a trout would to a snowflake. Why 


didn’t they pay the mortgage when 
they brought in the check? Don’t it 


look as though they were tryin’ to 
whisk that $4,000 out of sight before 
the renewal date on that loan which is 
some months off yet?” 

‘““Well, I should think,’’ stated 
President Perkins in a determined 
voice, “that you, Mr. Clutchbill, ought 
to go up and talk with Maria Bowen. 
I have always heard, and I suppose 
il’s an actual fact, that you have never 
been known to lose a dollar once you 
knew of its existence—You are the 
one to go.” 

“My gosh,, 1 will! It’s actually 
dangerous, but I will!’ jerked out 
Director Clutchbill with a final jiggle 
of his head that made his spectacles 
dance. “I will hitch up and go up 
there after dinner.” 


BEFORE leaving the bank that fore- 

noon Mr. Clutchbill prepared himself 
as well as he could. He picked his way 
through the B’s of the note file until 
he came to Maria Bowen’s mortgage. 
He took out all the papers, the note, 
the mortgage and the insurance policy. 
With these fitted tightly in his breast 
pocket he started for the little white 
cottage at the edge of the village 
where his ancient maiden sister would 
have dinner steaming on the table 
when the kitchen clock whirred like a 
rattler and struck the first muffled 
stroke of twelve. 

Mr. Clutchbill munched his dinner 
as silently as a rabbit. His eyes 
traveled from one spot to another, but 
he saw no one at the table. He was 
turning over in his mind the possible 
loopholes Maria Bowen would try to 
slip through. He reasoned she realized 
the bank knew that she had just 
received $4,000. It was a clever move 
of hers to get it into cash. He re- 
membered her for a scant-haired woman 
with a masculine face. 


KAROLD 
FLUCKE 


By quarter to one the old director 
had hitched and started out in his road 
wagon with faded yellow wheels. The 
endless uphill road took him through a 
section now typical of northern New 
England. On some stretches every 
farm house was deserted. Then yonder 
on the crest of a rise the gaunt rooftree 
of Maria Bowen’s place notched out a 
piece of the horizon. 

A great grayish white, four-square 
house with blindless ghost-like windows 
looked down on Director Clutchbill as 
he drove over the tufts of grass in the 
driveway. He hitched around by the 
woodshed where a horseshoe was nailed 
conveniently with the oval end pro- 
truding. By habit Mr. Clutchbill 
avoided the sacred New England front 
door reserved only for people who 
went one way —folk who passed out 
with six neighbors all bareheaded and 
wearing black neckties. He rapped on 
the thin panel of the kitchen door. 

Maria Bowen’s daughter let him in, 
a spare, hungry woman with strangled 
hair and flat shoes. 

‘“Maria is upstairs,” she uttered 
mechanically at Mr. Clutchbill’s in- 
quiry, unrolling her sleeves with wet 
hands. “She ain’t left her chair for 
three years —I’ll take yuh up.” 

Director Clutchbill nodded sadly 
with his hat held lightly in both hands. 

They passed up the stairs through 
the odor of musty carpets and entered 
the presence of a woman of size with a 
wooden face. 

“Huh,” began Maria Bowen with- 
out further greeting than a blunt nod, 
“I expected you’d wonder what I 
wanted with $4,000 in cash in this 
house.” 

Mr. Clutchbill spread a bland mask 
over his face. He said nothing. He 
never charged with either foot or horse 
until an opening appeared in the ranks. 
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Twenty 


“I had that check cashed and the 
money brought here so I could see it. 
I shan’t ever see a mess of money like 
that again—guess I’ve counted it 
fifty times. Now I’m goin’ to pay off 
my $4,000 mortgage on this place. 
I know you've got it on yuh all right.” 

‘*T lugged it along,’’ admitted 
Director Clutchbill in a voice riding 
over a well of surprise. 

“Didn't I tell yuh he’d be up here 
with it?” clucked Maria Bowen, glanc- 
ing in triumph at her daughter who 
stood at one side with arms folded like 
the mate of a canal barge. 

‘“There’s the money,” stated Maria, 
pointing to a small table beside the 
room’s only open window. “It’s hitched 
with a safety pin to my pincushion. 
Count it over.” 


[FDIRECTOR Clutchbill sat down by 

the little sewing table beside the 
window sill and counted the $4,000 
without undoing it from its center 
wrappingof darning yarn through which 
a safety pin was thrust before anchoring 
it to the pincushion. He found 1t all 
right and shoved it aside. He drew 
a long envelope from his pocket, rose 
and walked with high, professional eye- 
brows to Maria Bowen. 

“IT am glad this good fortune has 
come upon you and that you can see 
the old place clear again,” 
said Mr. Clutchbill in a little 
speech as he took the papers 
from the long envelope. 

“T’ll bet you are!’ em- 
phasized Maria Bowen. 
**Reach me my specks, Rachel.” 

The gaunt daughter plucked 
them from the red 
and white patch- 
workquilt onthebed 
and lined up with 
Mr. Clutchbill. 

“Here is the note 
and the fire insur- 
ance which you can 
look over while I 
discharge the mort- 
gage.” 

Mr. Clutchbill 
tookfrom his pocket 
the first fountain 
pen which ever 
came to Ferndale 
village and filled in 
the brief ‘‘dis- 
charge’ on the back 
of the mortgage. 

“There,” he said 
brightly, handing it 
to Mrs. Bowen, 
place is all yours 
again.” 

Mrs. Maria 
Bowen snorted. She 
opened the mort- 
gage and Director 
Clutchbill waited till she read it 
clear through and admitted each 


piece of paper was genuine. After 
watching her tuck the papers in her 
dress, he went to the table to place 
the $4,000 in the envelope. 

““What’s this?” he uttered in a full 
toned voice carrying on its back a note 
of alarm. ‘Where’s the $4,000 gone?” 

“IUs right where you left it,” 
snapped Maria Bowen. “I seen you 
count it!” 

Mr. Clutchbill leaned far over and 
hunted under the table. There was 
nothing there. He looked suspiciously 
at the two women back of him. 

“What's the game?” he asked, look- 
ing first at one wooden-faced woman 
and then at the other. 

“Don’t look at us like that,”’ ordered 
Maria Bowen. “Rachel and me ain’t 
left the bed since you counted it.” 

Director Clutchbill ran his head out 
of the open window beside the table. 
The bare side of the ancient house ran 
dizzily down to the hen-plucked yard. 


“I’m goin’ to search this room and maybe both 


of yuh,"’ shouted Mr. Clutchbill 


less wrist of the other. 
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There wasn’t a crumb in sight under 
the window. It couldn’t have blown 
out of the window; there wasn’t a 
breath of wind, and, besides, he had 
left it attached to the pin cushion until 
after he had delivered the mortgage. 

*“Where’s that gone?”’ Mr. Clutchbill 
looked at the silent Rachel who stood 
in an open-mouth trance that was 
truly genuine. 

“Go through your pockets —you 
ain't touched ’em_ yel,” suddenly 
shouted Maria Bowen, coming out of 
her spell of wonder as genuine as her 
daughier’s. 

Director Clutchbill uprooted every 
pocket in vain. 

“If you can’t keep it after you got 
your paws on it you ain’t fit to be 
director of a bank and the village 
ought to know it,” bit out daughter 
Rachel. 

“Don’t talk hokum to me!” yelled 
Mr. Clutchbill so suddenly Rachel’s 
gaunt form jumped three inches with- 
out her feét leaving the floor. 

“I’m goin’ to search this room and 
maybe both of yuh,” shouted Mr. 
Clutchbill with red heat playing through 
his whiskers like heat lightning in a 
July cloud. 

Maria Bowen stood up without 
touching her chair arms. 

“Mother!” screamed 

Rachel, turning pasty 

as yeast. “You ain't 

stood up alone in three 
years.” 

Director Clutchbill 

0 \ snatched open a closet 

door across the 

room. He pawed 

fiercely along the 
hanging clothes. 
\ A moth miller 
flushed, flew 
gamely out and 
struggled nerv- 
ously up back of 
a white and gray 
engraving of the 

Rock of Ages. 
got 
that money on yuh —I’ve 
got my mortgage —you get 
out now!” Maria Bowen 
crumpled into the chair 

with fire in her eye. 

Rachel stood at the foot 
of the bed, one angular 
hand frozen to the blood- 


FLUCKE Suddenly Mr. Clutchbill 
went frantically through 
his pockets again. He looked at the 
table. It was utterly bare. 

“Don’t leave this room!” he grated 
in a warning voice as he made for 
downstairs. “I’m goin’ to stay right 
here till that money is produced.” 

On the ground floor Mr. Clutchbill 
found the telephone without aid. He 
spun the tiny crank, and after a 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Gold Standard India 


The Explanation of the American Opinion As Expressed 
to the Royal Commission of Indian Currency and Finance 


UNIVERSAL gold standard is 
most desirable for world trade. 
Why is it, then, that when India, 

one of the two remaining countries 
still on a stlver basis, decides to change 
to gold, Europeanand American bankers 
immediately vetoe the suggestion? 
Even London objects to the proposed 
change in Indian currency, although 
the layman naturally would suppose 
that in view of the close connections 
between England and India the English 
bankers would prefer the same 
monetary standard in both countries. 
The answer is that the question 
shows misapprehension of the facts. 
The currency of India was estab- 
lished on a gold basis in 1898, and 
maintained there until after the 
outbreak of the great war. It was 
done, however, without a gold coin- 
age, by the policy of the govern- 
ment in supplying gold bars or 
treasury drafts on London to meet 
all needs for payments abroad. 
In other words, the government 
maintained the silver coins of India 
at an artificial value in India, just 
as the government of the United 
States has long maintained the silver 
coins of this country at artificial 
values, by receiving and paying 
them at a fixed value in relation to 
gold and supplying gold at that 
ratio whenever it has been wanted. 
The currency of India had a fixed 
relation to the currency of Great 
Britain before the war, but during 
the war this relationship was broken. 
The Royal Commission which re- 
cently has made its report was ap- 
pointed to advise what steps should 
now be taken to secure a permanent 
system. Popular 
opinion in India 
was in favor of 
establishing the 
gold standard, 
with a gold coin- 
age displacing 
theexistingsilver 
coins. The bank- 
ers of the United 
States advised 
that the silver 
coins be retained 
in circulation but 
placed on a gold 
basis just as they 
had been for fifteen years or more 
before the war. This system gave all 
the service that the gold standard 
could give, a common standard with 


By GEORGE E. ROBERTS 
As told to Dirk P. DeYoung 


Great Britain and all other gold stand- 
ard countries, but will be cheaper for 
India than the use of gold in circula- 
tion and avoids the great disturbance 
in the value of silver which would re- 
sult from discarding that metal. 
Moreover, the American bankers 


and London bankers agreed in their 
testimony before the commission that 
in view of the importance of getting 
Europe back on a gold basis and the 
necessary demands upon current gold 


George E. Roberts, vice-president and economist 
of the National City Bank of New York. Mr. 
Roberts was one of the American bankers invited 
to state the American viewpoint before the Royal 

ission on Indian Currency and Finance last 
spring. Other Americans who a 


d with him 
Governor Strong of the 


ederal Reserve 

ty; and Prof. prague, 
of Harvard University 


supplies for this purpose, it would be 
inopportune to have India making 
extraordinary demands at this time. 
The practice of the Indian people is to 
hoard gold and silver, and the result of 
paying gold coins into circulation 
might be that large amounts would 
disappear from sight permanently. 
In the opinion of the bankers who 
testified, India can have all the benefits 
of the gold standard without paying 
gold coins into circulation. Indeed, 
Great Britain is not now coining gold 
for use at home, and the Bank of 
England is maintaining the gold stand- 
ard by the payment of gold bars 
each of the value of $8,000 or more. 
India is one of the chief silver- 
using countries of the world, and 
the United States is one of the 
chief silver-producing countries. 
Therefore the United States is 


silver of any change in India’s 
currency system. This country is 
now the financial center of the 
world, and furthermore, is the 
creditor of many other nations, a 
reason why the United States is 
also very much interested in what 
happens to gold, which is the 

_ basis of all the currencies in the 
world, with the exception of those 
of China and India. 


vitally interested in the effect on 


THE finance department of the 
Indian government put forward 
a plan for the establishment of the 
gold standard in India. The plan 
called for the immediate creation 
of a gold circulation and for the 
disposal of the enormous silver 
reserves of the Indian government, 
amounting to ap- 
proximately 700,- 
000,000 ounces. 
Silver coins and 
currency were to 
be convertible into 
gold, silver to be 
legal tender only 
up to 50 rupees. 
The amount of 
gold required un- 
der this plan, as 
estimated by its 
authors, was about 
$500,000,000, of which about one-half 
would be wanted in the first year and 
the remainder over five or ten years. 
Furthermore, according to the esti- 
mate, the government would have 
about 687,000,000 fine ounces of silver 
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for sale, an amount equal to nearly 
three times the world’s annual produc- 
tion at the present time. 

And finally, the plan of course en- 
tailed stopping the purchases of silver 
by India. 

First let us consider the effect of this 
plan on silver. India annually pur- 
chases silver amounting to over one- 
third of the world’s production of silver, 
which is about 240,000,000 ounces. 
Of this world’s production, over 70 per 
cent comes from the United States, 
Canada and Mexico, this country also 
being largely interested in the produc- 
tion of the other countries named. 
Even if sales by India were left out of 
the account, and the 687,000,000 
ounces to be sold by the Indian govern- 
ment were simply held to be gradually 
absorbed by the home demand, it is 
difficult to see how the current world’s 
production could be disposed of out- 
side of India. China is the next largest 
purchaser, but the action of India 
would almost certainly affect the 
policies of China and adversely affect 
the demand for silver everywhere. 

Such a drop in the demand for silver 
would accordingly disturb the confi- 
dence of the world in the future value 
of the white metal. Inasmuch as the 

bulk of the world’s produc- 
tion of silver is now in con- 
nection with the production 
of gold, copper, lead and 
zinc, it would be impossible 
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Bombay — and a great market 


to curtail the production of silver with- 
out also curtailing the production of 
these other metals. In fact, over half 
of the world supply of silver recovered 
each year is derived from ores mined 
primarily for their copper, lead, gold 
and zine content. The outlook is for 
steadily rising world demand for these 
metals, therefore it would not be 
possible to curtail the silver production 
to offset a curtailment in the Indian 
demand for silver. In fact, the pro- 
duction of silver has been constantly 
increasing for years. Reduction. in 
output, should reduction occur, would 
be largely in those mines which recover 
silver from straight silver deposits. 
Furthermore, any substantial change 
in the value of silver would undoubtedly 
affect the value of the allied metals. 


ROM the standpoint of India her- 

self it would not seem desirable to dis- 
turb the value of silver, as the people 
of India have been accustomed to es- 
teem silver as one of the precious 
metals, and vast quantities of silver 
have been hoarded by the people in the 
form of savings. A reduction in the 
value of silver would reduce the value 
of these savings, and might have the 
effect of throwing all this hidden silver 
on the market also. It was estimated 
by the commission that the amount of 
hoarded silver which might be im- 
mediately thrown on the market in 
this way would aggregate over a half 
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billion ounces, although it is believed 
that the total amount of India’s hoard 
is over four billion ounces. 

India’s program, however, did not 
merely call for demonetizing silver, 
but for the immediate creation of a 
gold circulation, requiring about $250, 
000,000 in gold in the first year and an 
equal amount over a period of five 
or ten years. 

‘ailing to take into consideration 
the interest of the United States in 
silver, and in the belief that this 
country was overburdened with gold 
and in danger of inflation and that we 
would be glad to get rid of some of our 
stock by exportation to India, the pro- 
ponents of the Indian finance plan ex- 
pected the support of the United States. 

However, the American bankers who 
were invited to discuss the matter with 
the Royal Commission in London soon 
informed the commission that the 
United States is using all of its gold 
reserve; moreover, that European 
needs would have to be regarded as 
more pressing in:the immediate future 
than India’s desire to change to the 
gold currency basis. All of Europe has 
been suffering from scarcity of working 
capital and bank credit, with high 
interest rates. Belgium, France, Italy 
and Poland are needing help for the 
support or reconstruction of their 
monetary systems, and industrial re- 
covery in Europe is largely dependent 
upon their getting it. 
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A transaction in green groceries 


In order to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of India’s demand for gold, it is 
necessary to take into consideration 
the fact that a large share of the world’s 
production of gold has already been 
taken by India in recent years in the 
form of bullion, used solely for orna- 
ments and private holdings. In the 
five fiscal years which ended March 
31, 1914, the net imports of gold into 
India aggregated $472,415,000, or an 
average of $94,400,000 per year. Since 
1913 the movement has been irregular, 
owing to the war and the violent fluc- 
tuations of trade, but in the calendar 
year 1925 it exceeded all records, pri- 
vate imports of gold bullion into India 
having risen to slightly above $200,000 
000, out of a total world’s production 
of approximately $400,000,000. 


“THE gravity of this condition is in 

the fact that the gold taken by India 
does not remain a part of the world’s 
monetary stock, as in the case of gold 
taken by any of the western nations. 
The gold stocks of Europe and the 
Americas may be shifted about from 
country to country and serve all 
countries continuously as part of the 
world’s capital employed in produc- 


tion and trade. These movements 
tend to maintain the industrial equi- 
librium and to stabilize prices in all 
countries in relation to each other. 
The gold which has gone from the 


United States to Germany in the last’ 


two years, for instance, was added to 
the reserves of the Reichsbank and has 
not ceased to be a factor in prices in 
this country. On the other hand, the 
$200,000,000 imported by India in 1925 
did not enter the banking reserves of 
that country, has not been devoted to 
investments or business purposes, and 
in all probability has been lost to the 
monetary stock of the world. If India 
were to go to a gold currency basis, it 
is feared that a large part of the silver 
hoardings of the country will come out 
of hiding to be redeemed in gold, thus 
further increasing the gold require- 
ments of that country. 

In marked contrast with the increas- 
ing production of silver, the produc- 
tion of gold steadily dropped during 
the years of the war. The rise of prices, 
particularly in the United States where 
gold did not sell at a premium, in- 
creased mining costs greatly. The low 
point in world output was reached in 
1922, although it probably would have 


been touched in 1921 but for a miners’ 
strike in the Transvaal in 1922. From 
the output of 1915 to that of 1922, the 
decline was approximately $150,000, 
000, and from the output of 1922 to 
that of 1925, the gain was approxi- 
mately $80,000,000. 


"THE amount of gold from the mines 

has not been sufficient since 1913 to 
meet the increased gold reserves of 
every important country. To a large 
extent the supply of gold for these 
reserves was secured through the ac- 
cumulation of gold coins which were 
driven out of circulation by depreciated 
legal tender paper currencies. This 
source of supply for the reserves is 
practically exhausted now, however, 
and the necessary new gold must come 
from the mines in the future. 

At the present rate of increase in the 
gold reserves, however, the supply 
from the mines will need to be larger 
than ever. While there are possibili- 
ties of increased production in the 
United States, through improved 
methods which will reduce the mining 
costs, nevertheless, under the present 
known conditions it would seem that 
after the next five years gold production 

(Continued on page 46) 
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space 


OU know why owners build 16 or 
20 or more stories, instead of 8 or 
10. The ground rent is just the same for 
either; but the revenue can be doubled. 

That’s why we put an extra “story”— 
drawer — on our filing cabinets; they 
hold 25% more letters, on the same 
floor space. 

We got the idea long ago; years before 
any other manufacturer thought of it or 
used it. We’ve applied the same idea of 
saving time, worry and money to our 
binders and our printed forms for the 
past 37 years. 

The reason for mentioning this origi- 
nality in design and manufacture is that 
today, now, we are recommending de- 
vices and methods in office equipment 
which will be accepted and universally 
used years from today. 

It is usually good business to be in ad- 
vance, not behind. 

Baker-Vawter’s policy of selling direct 
through trained representatives makes 
it possible for you to keep abreast of the 
latest developments in improved office 


equipment and methods. _ 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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capacity 


VERY steel file we make permits 
greater filing capacity; sometimes 
33% more. 

The height of all our files is 575%", 
which is the height of ordinary 4-drawer 
files on legs. Better design, conserving 
every inch of space without crowding, 
permits this economy. Baker- Vawter files 
for letters, cards, legal documents, bank 
checks, etc. are all of uniform height. 


No file is better made; none has the 
equal in equipment. Automatic latches, 
lock, follower block, double head drawer 
fronts (better protection against fire and 
dust), one piece drawer carriers, etc. are 
all original in conception and faithful in 
performance. 

Equipment which will pay for itself in 
floor space rentals in a few years, should 
be investigated. 

The booklet which is yours for the 
asking will help you considerably. Send 


for it. _ 


. 


No Baker-Vawter product is sold 
in stores. Our trained representatives 
handle sales direct to you, and offer, 
with our products, a unique and valu- 
able service in fitting our equipment 
to your own individual needs. 

Baker-Vawter service is wortha lot. 
Many of our 40,000 customers find it 
practical and extremely helpful. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


Baker-Vawter 5-drawer 
files are the same height 
as ordinary 4-drawer files 


on legs as shown above. _ were 


Attach to your Letterhead and Mail 


BAKER-VAWTER CO. 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Please send me your catalog 
“Space Savers.” 
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Leonardt’s 
BALL-POINTED 


S ball-bearing lessens 
frictioninmachinery, 

so do BALL-POINTED 
PENS ease the action 
in writing. Smoothly 
and easily the BALL- 
POINTED PEN travels 
over the paper, distribu- 
ting a steady, even flow 


Pens 


Made from the 
finest Sheffield 
Steel. 


i : 40 years’ 
of ink. To the writer unternished 
it ensures complete reputation. 


harmony between mind 
and matter. 


The name Leonardt’s BALL-POINTED PENS 
printed on every box. Accept no substitute. On sale 
at all leading stationers. Stocked by all large jobbers. 
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is the primary standard by 
which all markets are 
measured. 


qQ The important executive 
audience of BUSINESS 
magazine offers an audience 
that is exceedingly high in 
Purchasing Power. 


@ If you have an adver- 
tising message to such an 
audience you will find that 
this medium will carry that 
message before America’s 
Biggest Business. 


BUSINESS 


Burroughs Ave. at Second Blvd. 
DETROIT 
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== The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


ENCEFORTH and forevermore 
bankers will be divided into two 


_ classes —those who did, and those who 
did not, 


get to see the Queen of 
Roumania. 


Another suggestion for new business 
—why not keep a justice of the peace 
inside the bank, who will marry, free 
of charge, all couples who open a 
savings account of ten dollars or over? 


“What in the world is that —a fight 
in our lobby?” 

‘*Gracious, no—that’s just the 
Italian teller in the foreign department 
trying to explain to a Hungarian 
customer how to make out one of those 
blanks you have to fill in when you 
cash a bond coupon.” 


Guard (brusquely)—What are you 
doing here in our building? 
Rough looking individual —Boot- 


| legging, sir. 


Guard —Oh, I beg your pardon. | 
was afraid you might be soliciting sub- 
scriptions to magazines, or something. 


There’s many a slip *twixt the cup 
and the analysis. 


While we're on the subject —re- 
member the good old days when a 
business man could refuse a drink with- 
out the refusal being considered a 


| personal insult? 


_ said the old banker, ‘ 
| customer a loan, 


“Speaking of the cardinal virtues,” 
‘when you grant a 
that’s Faith —when 


| you send him the notice that it’s due, 
| that’s Hope —and when you sigh and 


renew his note, that’s Charity.” 


President — (bursting into vice-presi- 
dent’s office and finding the office boy 
rolling dice) — Willie! Don’t you know 
better than to shoot crap in the office 
of a vice-president! 

Willie —(wearily)—I do now, sir. 
I just lost fifty-five cents to the vice- 
president. 


A Lesson in Practical Banking 


“Come in,”’ said the elderly president. 

The young cashier entered, a bit 
diffidently. 

“The Ladies’ Society of the Metho- 
dist Church,” he began, “are asking 
us for a donation —”’ 

“What for?” interrupted the presi- 
dent. 

“They aim to raise enough money to 
put new linoleum in the vestibule.” 

“Humph!” snorted the president. 
“That old linoleum was good enough 
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for me when I was a boy —ought to be 
good enough for folks today. The 
idea of gettin’ a highfalutin’ notion 
about new linoleum! What sort of an 
account does the church have now?” 

“Overdrawn seventy-three cents on 
the checking account. Two hundred 
and three dollars in the savings, in a 
building fund. I don’t think it’s worth 
the donation.” 

“No—‘taint. Better turn ’em down. 
No—hold on. Let me_ think —who 
was in asking for it?” 

“Mrs. Wybel.” 

““Well,”’ the president decided, pull- 
ing his chin, “‘that alters things a bit. 
You see, Mrs Wybel was one of the 
Green girls. Now old man Green owns 
most of the stock of the brick company. 
The brick company aims to sell out to 
Ames, and Ames’ brother-in-law,Mun- 
son, who’s well-nigh a millionaire, in 
that case is thinking of putting his son 
Walter to work in the brick plant 
under Ames, and Walter inherited 
money from his Grandmother Smith, 
on the Padget side, and if he comes 
here, we want his business. No, | 
guess you’d better give the Ladies’ 
Society that five dollars.” 


Hints to Youthful Bankers 


A little flour skillfully sprinkled in 
the hair will give that peper-and-salt 
effect and help you to adopt a more 
middle-aged and dignified manner. 

When in doubt as to what to say, 
play with your watch fob. This in- 
dicates a state of deep thought. 

Look meaningly at the clock every 
few minutes. This will give the im- 
pression that you are a busy man. 

Don’t let on to your old customer 
immediately that you remember his 
name. If he knows you remember it, 
he is likely to consider himself a person 
of some importance in your estimation. 

When a customer approaches, fix 
your eyes upon some papers upon 
your desk and keep them there until 
the customer clears his throat for the 
third time. This is the only sure way 
of making him feel sufficiently ill at ease. 

On the street, never recognize any 
customers except the heavy borrowers. 
This is difficult, but necessary, in order 
to keep mere depositors in their place. 

Memorize a speech on the subject 
of Service, so that you will be ready if 
called upon to speak at public func- 
tions. 

In greeting customers in the lobby, 
take ladies by the arm, gentlemen by 
the hand, and borrowers by the coat 
lapels. 

Be generous, personally, in con- 
tributions to all public movements — 
and charge it to the bank. 
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_ quality is as im- 
portant in your book- 
keeping equipment as in the 
big vault wherevaluables are 
stored. Replacement is far 
more expensive than quality. 


The McBee Steel Ledger 
Tray matches your bank in 
the substantial character of 
its design. Of finest cold 
rolled steel construction. Its 
case is a one-piece job, solid, 
sturdy, long lived. 


Its casters are of solid bronze, 
with tires of felt. These 
casters are satin finished 
and they roll with extreme 
smoothness. The tray bot- 
tom is of sand blasted alu- 
minum. 


Every detail of design and 
construction has followed . 
out this definite idea—that with fet, roll Smoothly and 
greatest economy in such or into the vault at night. 
equipment is obtained for 


the user by lasting quality. 


Mc Bee Steel Ledger Trays are but one of the many products 
made by Mc Bee for the modern office—Loose Leaf Forms and 
Devices, Card and Filing Systems. Mail the coupon for more in- 
formation on the Ledger Tray or ask for details on other products. 


She BEE Binder Co. 
Athens, Ohio 


Offices in 
Principal Cities 
FACTORIES : 


y Athens, O., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sussex, N. J. 
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entirely new principle 


TueEsE two facts have been indelibly impressed 
upon every bank official who has seen a demon- 
stration of the new Todd Super-Speed. 


From the standpoint of speed alone, the Todd 
Super-Speed is undisputed leader in its field. 
. . . Just consider this—with it a reasonably 
experienced operator can fill in the amount line 
at the rate of 1200 to 1500 an hour. Such an 
astounding performance means that the machine 
writes as fast as the keys can be touched. 

But of just as great importance is the mechani- 
cal simplicity of the Super-Speed. To the tech- 
nical man it is a never-ending wonder. To the 
bank that uses it, it is a never-ending 
source of satisfaction. Itlooksassimple ~~ 
as an adding machine. And it is. Al- 2 


see the Super-Speed demonstrated, is the great 
saving in time, labor and operating expenses it 
will bring to your bank. And surely this means 
much to you. Especially when you know that it 
can be depended upon with the same confidence 
that you have in all Todd products. 


Ask for a demonstration 


At your convenience a Todd expert. will show 

you the Todd Super-Speed. Study it closely— 

operate it—convince yourself of its speed, econ- 

omy and convenience. The Todd Company, Pro- 

tectograph Division. (Est. 1899.) Rochester, 
N. Y. Sole makers of the Protecto- 
graph, Todd Greenbac Checks and 
Super-Safety Checks. 


ways accurate .. . always in order... = | © 1927, The Todd Company 
ready to work . . . and does the job in Trade’ 

Mark THE TODD COMPANY 1-27 
scheduled time. 1186 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


The first thing you will realize as you 


Please send me the facts about the new Todd Super-Speed 
Protectograph. 


Name of Bank 


Name of Officer. 


Address 


TODD 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


THE 


LUMPARY 


«ation: The Super-Speed is made 
: both hand and electric operated 
models. 

stRuCTION: The Super-Speed, like 
\! Todd products, is wonderfully 
well-built and long-wearing. All the 
bearings are fitted with the greatest 
‘are and accuracy. Every part is 
‘ully covered by the Todd guarantee. 


Siteiterry: Just feed the check in, write 


‘" ‘he amount by simply touching with 
‘ayer tips, exactly as on an adding 
thine. 


‘Tere are the ANSWERS to your own 
guestions about the Super-Speed 


Speep: On account of its simplicity of 
operation, the adaptation of the key- 
board to the touch system, as used 
in adding and calculating machines, 
and the repeating mechanism where 
needed, this machine can be operated 
just as fast as the keys can be touched. 
The words “Exactly,” “Dollars” and 
“Cents” are imprinted automatically 
and only the figures are touched on 
the keyboard. Any reasonably ex- 
perienced operator can turn out at 
least 1200 to 1500 single checks an 


CHECK PROTECTION 
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Twenty-nine 


Protectograph 


‘hour from an ordinary dividend or 
payroll list. 


Freep: Either the electric or hand oper- 
ated model takes checks singly or in 
sheets of two to six or more. When 
the checks are fed singly, it is ad- 
justable to any size check, and when 
the checks are fed in sheets, it is ad- 
justable to the standard sizes recom- 
mended by the American Bankers’ 
Association. 


Repeatine: The simple touching of a 
repeat key permits the repeating of 
any amount as many times as may be 
desired and the re-inking of the type 
is taken care of automatically for each 
impression. 

CorrectinGc Errors: The machine can 
be cleared instantly (before imprint- 
ing) if any error has been made in 
the set-up. 

Imprint: Like all Todd machines the 
imprint is shredded (in two colors) 
right into the fiber of the paper. The 
words and figures are imprinted in 
large, clear type with brilliantly col- 
ored Todd permanent indelible ink. 

Re-1nk1nG: The re-inking is an ex- 
tremely quick and clean operation. 
The convenient arrangement of the 
ink rolls permits of a lightning change 
and insures continuity of operation. 
No long stops for re-inking are neces- 
sary. You will find the capacity of 
the ink pads so large that they seldom 
need attention. 

Tue Stanp: The sturdy, all-metal stand 
has hinged metal shelves on each side 
and an inclined shelf conveniently ar- 
ranged above the machine. The whole 
stand is designed to aid in the effi- 
ciency and speed of operation. 
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The New Style 
Calendar Bank 


One Banker writes, 
as follows: 


“We doubt if any other 
savings device now on the 
market has the appeal, the 
positive result-getting and 
the widespread publicity 
that the Calendar Bank 
offers. The Calendar Bank’s 
date-changing mechanism 
is a constant fascination to 
the user, whereas the ordi- 
nary savings bank—a metal 
container with a door that 
locks—does not accomplish 
the same purpose.”’ 


The Above Should be 


of Interest to You 


We will be glad to send 
sample bank for your 
inspection on request. 


This Coupon for Your Convenience 


Speer-Rosefelt Calendar Bank Co. 
Plankinton Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please forward revised price list. 


Shall we send sample bank __ 


(Yes) 
Bank .. 
Signature. 


THE BURROUGHS 


They Talk About Their Wills 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


OW businesslike are average per- 

sons with regard to their wills, 
their estates and their life insurance 
money? 

Seeking to answer this question, a 
large trust company in a_ southern 
state recently submitted a will ques- 
tionnaire to a representative group of 
well-to-do citizens. The answers re- 
ceived gave illuminating and valuable 


information on_ several important 
phases of estate matters. Although 


the bank explained that the answers 
need not be signed, thirty-six of the 
first fifty returns were signed. Several 
asked for further information. Three 
or four even asked for interviews. 

Following are the seven questions 
asked and a summary of the informa- 
tion elicited by the replies: 

1. Have You Made a Will? 

Forty-seven per cent of those who 
replied said that they had, and 53 per 
cent that they had not made a will. 
Thus while the number of people who 
make wills is increasing rapidly, it 
remains a fact that less than half of the 
well-to-do people questioned have done 
so. 

2. Do You Review Your Will at 
Stated Intervals? 

Of those who answered this question, 
62 per cent said that they did and 38 
per cent that they did not review their 
wills at stated intervals. 

When it is considered how often 
the condition of one’s estate or family 
changes, it is surprising that over one- 
third of those who replied had made 
wills and put them away and let them 
stay year after year without reading 
them over periodically to see whether 
or not there was need of bringing them 
up to date. 

3. Was Your Will Drawn by a 
Lawyer to Make Sure of Its Legal 
Soundness, or Was it Drawn by 
Yourself? 

Sixty-two per cent of those answer- 
ing this question said that their wills 
had been drawn by or submitted to a 
lawyer for his approval, and 38 that 
they had drawn their own wills. 

This seems to indicate that over 
one-third of the people of means who 
make wills execute the most. solemn 
legal document of their life-time with- 
out the assistance of a man learned in 
the law. 

One young man of large estate 
answered that his will had been pre- 
pared by a “magistrate and bank 
cashier.” 

4. If You Have Not Made a Will, 
Do You Know How Your Estate Would 
Be Distributed by Law? 

Fifty-seven per cent of those answer- 
ing said they did not know, and 43 per 
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cent that they did know how their 
estates would be distributed if they 
should die without leaving a_ will. 

Thus over half these men and women 
of means have never taken the pains 
to learn from an attorney how their 
real estate would go under the statutes 
of descent and how their personal 
property would go under the statutes 
of distribution. Several, moreover, 
who said they did know, showed by 
their answers that they were not 
familiar with these laws and that 
their property would not go as they 
think it will. 

5. Have You Appointed a Bank or 
Trust Company Executor or Trustee 
Under Your Will? 

Twenty-nine per cent of those who 
answered said that they had named a 
bank or trust company executor or 
trustee, and 71 per cent that they had 
named an individual. 

When it is taken into account that 
there are only a comparatively few in- 
stitutions of trust in that section, and 
still fewer pushing trust business with 
any vigor, it is significant that even 
now, in nearly one-third of the wills of 
these men and women of means, such 
an institution is named as executor or 
trustee, and usually in both capacities. 

The most significant thing of all in 
this respect is that over 83 per cent of 
the wills in which a bank or trust 
company is named as executor or 
trustee are being drawn by attorneys 
rather than by the testators them- 
selves. This shows two things: first, 
that men who give real attention to the 
disposition of their estates go to 
lawyers to prepare their wills; and, 
second, that lawyers who give real 
attention to the preparation of wills 
appreciate the value of bank or trust 
company service and advise their 
clients to make use of such service. 

6. Even Though You Have Not Made 
A Will, or, Having Made One, Have Not 
Named A Bank or Trust Company as 
Executor or Trustee, Do You Believe 
That for The Usual Estate In Times of 
Varied Tax Laws and Complicated In- 
vestment Conditions, an Individual Can 
Act as Acceptably as an Institution 
of Trust? 

Seventy-eight per cent of those who 
answered indicated a preference for 
corporate service, and 22 for individual 
service. 

In a number of cases the answers 
were conditional. Some said they pre- 
ferred institutional service for large 
estates. Others said they thought in- 
dividual service was less expensive. 
These latter were, of course, not aware 
of the fact that by actual statistics 
taken from court records in that state, 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


CALENDAR ADVERTISIN 


New and Timely Pictures 
Special Bank Calendars 
Effective Direct-Mail Campaigns 


From the experience of thirty-one years, Brown & Bigelow 
have this year set a new standard in Calendar Advertising. 
A new standard in pictures, in borders, in color. Anda 
new standard in a well-balanced advertising plan for Banks. 
Select YOUR Calendar from this choice collection in which 
twenty-three of the most famous and popular artists in the 
world are represented. ‘The Calendar of Banking” is one 
of the many highlights of this line. Compiled at a cost 
of several thousand dollars, it is available to you at a very 
small cost per copy. 


World-wide sales and millions of dollars invested in modern 
facilities enable us to give you the benefit of large quantity 
production. Ample resources permit experiments for 
steady improvement. Generous investment in pictures 
and designs and an enviable reputation for quality work 
combine to offer you the utmost in Calendar Advertising. 
The largest house of its kind in the world makes this state- 
ment as a pledge of faith to its one hundred and fifty 
thousand customers. It is your privilege to have the best. 


To get that best Calendar for your Bank, wait for the 
Brown & Bigelow representative. Our new line will be a 
revelation to you. And you will be especially interested 
in ‘The Bank Messenger,” a direct-mail campaign to keep 
in constant, friendly contact with customers and prospects. 
A post card addressed to us will assure you an early choice. 


BROWN @ BIGELOW 
Remembrance Advertising 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA, U.S.A. 


SAULT STE. MARIE, CANADA—HAVANA, CUBA—MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 


Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 


“Strengthening Your 
Advertising” is a book- 
let containing  stimu- 
lating ideas resulting 
from our thirty-one 
years in advertising. 


Interested Bank execu- 
tives will receive a copy 
by requesting it on their 
business letterhead. 
No obligation. 


Thousands of business men make it a point to select their business acknowledgments and greeting cards each year from the new 


line created.by Brown er Bigelow. 
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“KARDEX 
SERVICE” 


A MONTHLY mag- 
azine of business 
management meth- 
ods, reflecting the 
most constructive 
business thought, 
will be mailed to 
executives who re- 


quest it. 
%% 
L * 
Ss, %, % L. B. is ready to help you. Phone 
2 x My, Q your local office or write today to 
Sp. Rand Kardex Service Corporation, 
~~ 2 91 Kardex Park, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
% 
4: a 
% 
% 
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Thirty-three 


Costs Are Lower 
the Office that Uses 


Equipment and Service 


§ pre costs are a direct deduction from business profits. Your aim—your 
competitor's aim—the aim of every business is to bring overhead charges 


down to the lowest point. 


And overhead charges will come down when you use Library Bureau equipment, 


methods and service. 


For correspondence filing. L. B. Aristocrat 
Files have proved their low cost in exhaustive 
tests that show their extra quality and slower 

depreciation under most severe conditions. 


For economy in office space. L. B. 

Counter-hight and other cabinets 

can be arranged to save rent 

and provide the most ef- 
ficient office layout. 


v For bookkeeping 
RR and special 
records. 
L.B. Card 
Ledgers 
andspecial 


Service Corp’n 


record desks save clerical salaries. Even more, 
they bring the speed and accuracy that create 
revenue by improving business service. 


For all business filing and record keeping. 
L. B. filing systems give the surest accuracy 
to finding as well as filing. L. B. supplies— 
cards, guides and folders—prevent disorder 
and maintain the greatest economy. 


L. B. Service completes the equipment. The 
L. B. field battalion of filing experts can give 
you a complete office system completely set 
up and in running order. Any office filing 
problem turned over to them is handed back 
to your own staff in actual operation, without 
bother or confusion. L. B. Service brings your 
equipment to life. 


Safe-Cabinet Globe-Wernicke 
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ORAGE 
ROOM 


GENERAL OFFICE 


Valuable Space 
Have You 
Devoted to Storage? 


PACE, like time, is a valuable 
commodity. It is an item 
you recognize in terms of 

dollars and cents. The more you 
get into your space, the more re- 
turn you will get from your 
money invested. 


Globe-Wernicke steel shelving 
puts into each foot of your space 
bigger time and space saving 
economies. 


Here’s why: 


It is flexible — fits anywhere. 
Adaptable for every storage need 
—with doors for cabinets and 
lockers — counter high for store 
display. Steel shelves—adjusted 
to any height, partitioned to any 
width. 


In addition Globe-Wernicke steel! 
shelving lasts a lifetime—it can 
be added to as needed—it is inde- 
structible and simple to erect and 
finally has a high resale value. 

Ask your dealer to show you how 
you can reduce your storage cost 
with Globe-Wernicke steel shelv- 
ing—or mail the coupon today 
for the booklet ‘‘Cutting Storage 
Costs.” 


Globe Weenicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. 
Dept. B-10 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

What are the 19 advantages in 
Globe-Wernicke Steel Shelving? Send 
me a copy of “Cutting Storage Costs.” 


Name 


Address 


City State 


PRIVATE 
OFFICE 


(Continued from page 30) 
the cost is less —by $4.50 per $1,000 of 
the gross estates—to have an estate 
settled by a bank or trust company 
than by an individual, even where the 
commissions are identical. This differ- 
ence in favor of the institution is due to 
the fact that it carries as overhead 
expenses chargeable to its profit and 
loss account many items that in justice 
to himself, an individual executor and 
trustee must charge against the estate. 


7. Is Your Life Insurance Payable 


THE BURROUGHS 


Direct to Beneficiaries or to a Trustee 
Under Terms Aimed to Insure Wise 
Investment and Handling of the Fund? 

Practically every one Who is carry- 
ing insurance answered that it is pay- 
able either to his estate or to a named 
beneficiary. It is still true that 90 per 
cent of the death claims in this par- 
ticular state are paid in lump sum to 
the estate or to named beneficiaries. 
This means ‘that there is a big field 
for the life insurance trust in that part 
of the country. 


Systematized Personnel Work 


By JOHN 'T. 


OW accurate can a bank book- 
keeper be? 

The Commerce Trust Company of 

Kansas City, knows, because the book- 

keepers there compete for a bonus 


every month. Every bookkeeper who 


maintains errorless performance dur- 
ing a month receives $5. Every 
month five to twelve men receive the 
reward. Some bookkeepers go month 
after month without a_ single slip. 

And a mere matter of 44,000 entries 
a month is average work! 

Commerce Trust Company is proud 
of its accurate bookkeepers — proud of 
high efficiency in many departments. 
The whole has come about through 
definite policies. 

The continuous purpose is to reduce 
the number of employees on a given 
task through increased efficiency of 
those remaining upon it—with higher 
pay to them. Recently, the bank 
interested itself in a comparison of 
wages. A survey of the larger banks of 
the country placed the Commerce 
Trust Company third in the level of 
wages. 

Developing two clerks to do the 
work of three may mean, in actual 
practice, so systematizing certain work, 
from the standpoint of personnel, 
that four do what five formerly did, or 
three what four did. The objective, 
the same amount of work with fewer 
employees, is continuously in mind. 
Repeatedly it has been attained. 

Group meetings are held from time 
to time to discuss a common set of 
tasks and responsibilities or perhaps a 
single one of special importance at the 
moment. The group may include 
employees who meet the public, such 
as tellers and new business men, or 
members of the transit department. 

In specific situations, when the 
advisability of retaining in employ a 
single individual is debated, the em- 
ployee may be sent to the office of 
Fred M. Staker. Mr. Staker handles 
the personnel work of the Commerce 
Trust Company as a phase of publicity 
department activity. His official title 
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BARTLETT 


is publicity manager. Mr. Staker 
talks with the party in fault. Has he 
the “makings?” Mr. Staker forms a 
judgment, and, quite likely soon after, 
the employee either leaves the bank’s 
employ, or is attacking his work with 
new determination and spirit. 

The announced policy of the company 
is to advance employees to fill vacancies. 
This is done invariably when an em- 
ployee qualified to advance in the 
position is available—as is nearly 
always the case. 

The purpose of the personnel work 
is to increase working efficiency in a 
close, direct way, as with the $5 bonus. 
Incidentally, the winners are announced 
from time to time in ‘ The Commerce 
Pulse,” the bank’s employees magazine. 
This publicity is an added incentive. 

However, a large portion of personnel 
effort is related to efficiency but not in 
the same specific way. One major 
object is fostering of institution spirit. 
The employees of the company are 
regarded as one big family. A spirit 
of comradeship and friendliness is 
encouraged in every way. There are 
nearly 600 employees. 

The third side of personnel activity 
is welfare. 

For unification results, the principal 
instrument is the employees’ monthly, 
“The Commerce Pulse.” <A_ large 
proportion of contents is of a social, 
“family” nature. Editorially, treat- 
ment is decidedly informal. 

A number of features in the October 
issue suggest general editorial policies. 
There is a column headed, “New 
Employees,” and another is headed, 
“Employees Leaving.” <A_ list of 
vacationists is printed, with positions 
in the bank and vacation dates. A 
department, “Commerce Comment,” 
is made up largely of personal items. 
The editorial page has inspirational 
items, editorials and verse. There is a 
joke department. 

Marriages are reported. Page two 
reproduces a check made out to the 
widow of a Commerce man who 
recently died. A story accompanying 
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CLEARING HOUSE Thirty-five 


WHY advertise 
business executives? 


How can you expect 
to sell any product 
without his sanction? 
Competitive selling has 
made advertising 


this market imperative 
BUSINESS circulation 
is composed of active 


business executives 
in all parts of the 
United States and 
Canada. The lowest 
advertising rates in 


this exclusive market. 
CRATE CARD 


UPON REQUEST 


BUSINESS 


Burroughs Ave. and Second Blvd. 
| DETROIT 
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Fast Mail! 
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A Big Factor for Speed 
To keep pace with the development of 
the air mail and other modern mail 
time-saving methods; for closing the 
space between the mailer and the re- 


ceiver—if the daily mail of your bank 
is over 300 pieces you certainly need a 


STANDARD 


Postal Permit Machine 


Imprints, seals, counts and stacks mail at the 
rate of 10,000 pieces per hour. No rental or 
royalty charges. 

Automatically prints in color—this combina- 
tion post mark, stamp mark, and cancellation 
mark. Eliminates lost postage and simplifies 
postage accounting. 


US.POSTAGE 

ne 
PERMIT 5 


Other Standard Cost-Cutting 
Mailing Machines 
NEEDED IN EVERY BANK 


Envelope Sealers—are the most widely 
distributed sealing machines in the world. 
They are used by all Government departments, 
prominent banks, public utilities and large 
and small concerns in every line of industry. 


Stamp Affixers—a portable safe for your 
postage and a convenient and sanitary time 
and labor saver. Affix postage stamps, pre- 
cancelled stamps, or labels, five times as 
speedily as by hand. Light—speedy—effi- 
cient—durable—inexpensive. Write for folder 
“Reducing Costs by Modern Mailing 
Methods.” Try any STANDARD in com- 
petition with any or all makes. 


If your mail averages 300 or more pieces 
daily write for free copy of Standard 
Postage Account and booklet 
**How to Reduce the Cost of Mailing’’ 


STANDARD MAILING MACHINES CO. 


Agencies in Principal Cities 
Service Extended Everywhere 


1935 REVERE ROAD, EVERETT, MASS. 


(Continued from page 34) 


this has the head, ““The Commerce as 
the Samaritan.” This uses the re- 
produced picture as a peg on which to 
hang a little talk concerning the 
Commerce Trust Company Free In- 
surance Plan. ‘The bank insures all 
regular employees to the amount of 
one year’s salary, limited to $5,000. 

Here and there in the magazine are 
news stories of an inspirational nature. 
One is concerned with A. I. B. classes, 
another with the Commerce Mutual 
Investment Association, organized for 
employees. 

In general, the informal ‘“‘family” 
spirit pervades. It works every month 
to stimulate the big organization. 

The family spirit is further developed 
through social gatherings. Department 
picnics are held, and general parties 
for employees. Miss Carrie Hudnall 
is “looking out” for the welfare of 
employees, in specific ways, all the 
time. This is her sole work with the 
institution. If a stenographer is away 
ill for a few days, Miss Hudnall is 
pretty sure to drop in to see her, and 
tell how things are going at the bank, 
and give the news of the staff. If Miss 
Hudnall sees a way in which the com- 
fort of women employees can be 
furthered, she goes right to work to 
get it. She has a pleasing personality, 
and is revered by the Commerce family, 

A visiting nurse service for em- 
ployees is available at an _ instant’s 
notice. 

Special educational work, under the 
supervision of Fred M. Staker, is 
carried out with the youngest employees 
of the bank. Because a boy, through 
stress of family circumstances, has had 
to go to work before an education is 
complete is no reason in itself why his 
education should stop. So, definite 
plans whereby boys continue their 
studies have been introduced. The 
work has been thoroughly successful, 
and has demonstrated its great value 
in the progress which the youthful 
students have attained. 

To the bank organization, and 
particularly its younger employees, 
Mr. Staker is fitly described as official 
“Big Brother.” Youth has a way of 
getting into financial and other diffi- 
culties, and youth in a big bank is no 
exception to the rule. The employee 
who has home troubles, has become 
involved in debt, who has become dis- 
couraged and listless, can go to Mr. 
Staker, unbosom himself, get help and 
friendly counsel in working out his 
problems. 

Mr. Staker was publicity manager 
long before personnel work was added 
to his duties. It isn’t advertising and 
publicity, this new activity. But Mr. 
Staker confesses an absorbing interest 
in it. Have the right feeling toward 
your fellow men, he says, and you can 

(Continued on page 39) 
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A vital 


detail — 


quickly settled!\ 


OU can’t spend a great 

deal of time on routine 
details of purchasing. Yet 
the efficiency of your staff 
and the prestige of your 
institution often rest on 
such details. 


Poor pens, for instance, 
can slow up your workers 
and irritate your customers. 
Or good ones can speed 
every transaction and please 
everybody who enters 
your door. 


Pens are a vital detail. 
To have the best is worth 
their extra first cost—and 
more. Get the best. A little 
memorandum like the 
above will do it. 


May we send you free 
samples of the famous 
Esterbrook bank pens? 
Have your secretary ad- 
dress Dep’t. R-I. 


ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Camden, New Jersey 


The oldest and largest American 
pen manufacturers 


FOUNDED 1858 


stertrook 
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CLEARING HOUSE Thirty-seven 

This view of the new bank shows 

the economical arrangement of 

“Y and E” stock counterheight 

files, which serve as a counter, 

money drawer and a record and = 

storage file all in one. 


In the foreground of this photo- 
graph, you will see one of the 
“Y and E” Standing Steel Card 
Ledger Desks, which holds 15,000 


ledger cards. 


Branch bank handles 
30.000 accounts 


HIS new branch bank of the Mechanics Savings Bank 
of Rochester, N.Y., is remarkable in a number of ways. 


First, in location—it is located in the open lobby of the 
Rochester Gas and Electric Building where 130,000 people 
come every month to pay bills. A remarkably fine 
location for a branch bank, you will agree—but the 
problem was to condense all the operations of a bank into 
a space only 19 x 21 feet in size! “TY and E” space saving 
equipment—and “Y and E” system service, solved the 
problem. Into this tiny space are concentrated all of 
the current records, bank supplies, stationery, branch 
manager’s desk, safe, desks for clerks, four wickets with ; 

records arranged to handle 30,000 accounts. 


finding and filing cards. 
Each tab bears a double number 
This is a typical example of the way our bank service showing the last two digits of the 
department is willing and able to solve any problem in account number, making each 


account fully visible. 


the arranging and systematizing of bank work. 


YAWMAN»> ERBE MFG.Co. 


| Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co. 
107 Jay Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
107 Jay Street, Rochester, M.. Be | Please send me samples of your double 
numbered tab cards as used in the Mechanics 
| Bank of Rochester, also a copy of the “Y 
DESKS —SAFES—OFFICE SYSTEMS AND 
SUPPLIES—BANK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT | NAME 
| ADDRESS 
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Thirty-eight 


THE 


ECONOMIC TRENDS IN THE 


ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


A mere man may accept 
his wife’s judgment on most 
household matters, but three 
times a day he has his own 


ideas about the food he eats. 


That gastronomic interest 
now leads men to a better 
appreciation of electricity as 
“home-power.”’ 


Electricity is equally facile 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 


| 


HOMES A 


in serving to make food hot 
or to keep it cold, to do cook- 
ing or to supply refrigeration. 


Electricity, in fact, becomes 
cook, dishwasher, laundry aid, 
tood mixer — becomes the 
complete kitchen help. 


Use ot current in homes 
increased nearly 500 per cent 
in the ten-year period trom 


MANUFACTURING 


USE MORE ELECTRICITY EVERY 


When you think of electric irons, electric ranges, 
toasters, percolators, it’s natural to think «*Westing- 
house’’ 


because Westinghouse products 
provide the most advanced features. 


COMPANY 


YOU WANT FOOD—HOT OR COLD 


1915 to 1925. And yet to- 
day only 17 per cent of house- 
hold electricity is used for 
power purposes — 8 3 per cent 
is for lighting. 

The swing from woman- 
power to electrical power in 
this present decade promises 
a demand surpassing all pre- 
vious records for household 
use of electric current. 


EAST 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


always 
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CLEARING HOUSE 
(Continued from page 36) 


work out personnel problems with a 
happy heart, confident of results. 
Your attitude can not be either 
superior, or inferior. It must be a 
feeling of sympathetic understanding. 
The personnel department does not 
participate in the employment of new 
workers, except in an advisory way. 
The bank has a thoroughly organized 
and efficient employment department. 
Sometimes it calls on the personnel 
department for co-operative aid. 


Deposit Certificates in 
Court 


OMER_ sometimes nods, courts 

hand down decisions that appel- 
late tribunals stamp as “‘bad law,” but 
the Supreme Court of West Virginia 
in the recent Keyser Bank case has 
arrived at a result that has left the 
legal profession literally gasping for 
breath. 

Briefly summarizing the case from 
the reports, it appears that a customer 
gave his notes to the Peoples Bank of 
Keyser, put up corporate bonds by 

vay of collateral security, and the 
bank issued deposit certificates in the 
usual form to the customer. These 
certificates were regularly entered on 
the bank books, and, to make the case 
especially strong, the Keyser Bank 
notified the other banks in the town 
that the depositor certificates had been 
issued, that they were valid securities, 
and would be paid at maturity. 

The customer naturally had no 
difficulty in realizing on the certificates 
in good faith, for value, and without 
any knowledge of any defect therein. 
In other words, the trust company, 
according to the reports of the case 
became what is called a “holder in due 
course,’ and, as such, was entitled to 
the fullest protection of the law. 

Time passed, the customer defaulted 
on his notes, the corporation involved 
defaulted on its bonds, and the Keyser 
Bank went into the hands of a receiver. 
Another striking feature of the case 
was that the receiver retained the col- 
lateral bonds and attempted to realize 
on them for the benefit of the defunct 
bank. 

Then the local trust company pre- 
sented the certificates, and claimed to 
rank as a creditor against the assets 
of the Keyser Bank. 

“They were issued and signed in the 
usual way by the duly authorized 
cashier of the Keyser Bank, and we 
took them without any knowledge of 
any defect,” the trust company agreed 
when the receiver contended that the 
certificate had been improperly issued. 

“That might be true, but these 
certificates are forgeries, and no right 
can be founded on a forged document,” 
the receiver maintained, and the West 
Virginia courts, in the case referred to, 


Thirty-nine 


All Expense Tour to Europe 
37 Days for $38§ — ort: 


OU can go abroad for thirty-seven days or more, at 
modest expense, with the Art Crafts Guild Collegiate 
ours. Our congenial parties are composed of college stu- 
dents, teachers, artists, club members, business and profes- 
sional people—each party personally conducted. A dance 
orchestra from a famous American University accompanies 
each tour. Plenty of deck space on shipboard for dancing, 
games, rest and recreation. See England, Holland, Belgium 
and France—37 days, All-Expense Trip, Personally Con- 


ducted, $385. 
via Canadian Pacific 
England Holland *‘*World’s Greatest Travel System’’ 


Be . 
igium = France Weekly sailings from Montreal and Quebec during June, 


July and August. Two days down the picturesque St. L - Onl 
VISIT four days opensea. A week in London. Eight days in ‘ag "Tao rnd 
London Paris in Ostend. Fascinating trips to English castles, the Shakespeare country, 
S ford. -A Oxford, The Hague, Bruges, battle areas and other places famed in history 
ford TheH and literature. Ample time for individual sight-seeing and shopping. 
Oxfor eriague Tour price includes all necessary expenses on shipand shore. Extensions 
Amsterdam to ———, Ireland, Switzerland, Germany and Italy at moderate cost. 
Brussels Bruges Write for illustrated literature giving complete detailed itinerary. 
Ostend 


BANK REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


Does your bank have a‘“‘Save To suggesting the Collegiate Tours as 
Travel’ Club? Do your savings a vacation possibility. Should you 
depositors, women depositors and _ desire to act as our representative, 
general depositorsconsult youwith we offer a very attractive commis- 


reference to their vacation plans? sion proposition. Write for details 
If so, you can do them a favor by Dept. 344R. 


ART CRAFTS GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 
344 500 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


CRAFTS GUILD 


CollesiateTours 
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Only Five 
Other States 


Have Banks | 
as Large i 


m™ MARINE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 


Resources more than $200,000,000 


BUSINES 


magazine offers one of the highest type executive audiences in 
America today. 


Because of its controlled circulation there is practically no waste. 


It has enjoyed a high standing for almost ten years among some of 
the largest national advertisers. And a great many of these appeal- 
ing to a highly specific market. 


The purchasing power of BUSINESS readers is exceptionally high. 


That has been proven so m | times that this medium now faces 
each year with the assurance of prompt renewals from its advertisers. 


PUBLISHED BY 


' THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS 


Burroughs Ave. and Second Bivd. DETROIT, MICH. 
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upheld the receiver’s contention, and 
actually decided that the deposit cer- 
lificates, issued by the bank, and 
signed by its own duly authorized 
cashier, were forgeries and therefore 
unenforceable. 

Now, with all due respect to the 
West Virginia courts, it is submitted 
that the decision is absolutely out of 
line with the great weight of authority 
in the American courts on the follow- 
ing points, at least: — 

1. The decision, as far as can be 
gathered from the reports, holds that a 
certificate of deposit actually signed 
and issued by the cashier of the issuing 
bank, can be treated as a forgery, and, 
consequently, not binding on the bank. 

This is not the law. 

“The signing of a deposit certificate 


_ by the cashier of a bank in his official 


capacity is a suflicient signature,” says 
a leading text on banking. 

2. The United States courts are 
nearly unanimous in holding that ordi- 


_ nary certificates of deposit are nothing 
/ more than promissory notes, and as 


such possess the attributes of negoti- 
able instruments. 
3. Certificates of deposit being 


_ negotiable instruments, it follows that 


a holder in due course who takes the 
cerlificate in good faith, for value, 
before maturity, and without knowl- 
edge of any defect therein, is entitled to 
collect the certificate from the maker, 
although there may be a defense which 
the maker could successfully urge 
against the original payee. This rule 
is familiar. 

4. In this case, according to the 
evidence, the West Virginia courts did 
not rule that the certificates could not 
be collected by the payee to whom they 
were directly issued, in which event 
the court might have been right, but 
decided that the certificates could not 
be collected by an innocent holder, 
thereby sweeping away, at one stroke, 
the protection which the courts have 
built up around a “good faith holder for 
value” during the last hundred years. 

5. Not only should the bank have 
been held liable to an innocent holder 
on its own certificates, but, by noti- 
fying the other banks that the certifi- 
cates had been issued, the issuing bank 
impliedly invited them to buy the 
certificates, and rendered itself liable 
under the familiar rule of estoppel, 
which precludes a party form denying 
the truth of a fact which he has asserted, 
and thereby led other parties to act 
thereon. 

6. Lastly, the bank should have 
been held liable on the ground that 
having issued the certificates, having 
accepted the bonds as collateral, and 
having attempted to dispose of them, 
the bank had thereby ratified the 
action of its cashier in issuing the 
certificates, even though he may have 
had no direct authority to do so. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


In an lowa case reported in 103 
N.W. 958, the evidence showed that 
the oflicers of a corporation, without 
authority, accepted certain certificates 
of deposit on a debt due to the cor- 
poration, and the corporation accepted 
the certificates and treated them as 
part of the corporate assets, exactly 
what the receiver did in the West 
Virginia case. 

The courts quite’ properly 
ruled that the corporation, by accept- 
ing and retaining the benefits of the 
transaction, had thereby ratified the 
unauthorized act of its officers. 

A list of the cases in which the courts 
of other states have ruled the other 
way would be altogether too lengthy, 
but at least one case should be referred 
to—a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska in the case of State 
vs. American State Bank, reported in 
199 Northwestern Reporter, 21, where 
the evidence shows that a customer 
delivered promissory notes to a Ne- 
braska bank, and received deposit 
certificates for the proceeds, the bank 
went into the hands of a receiver, the 
payee of the certificates filed a claim 
against the Nebraska bank guaranty 
fund, and the Supreme Court of 
Nebraska, in the case referred lo, 
ruled in favor of the payee. 

“Where a bank in good faith receives 
negotiable paper from a customer and, 
in place of paying the money over the 
counter at the time the notes are negoti- 
ated, issues to him a certificate of 
deposit payable at a future date, no 
fraud or collusion being shown, the 
legal effect is the same as if the money 
itself had actually been placed upon 
deposit, and, as respects the bank 
guaranty fund, the deposit evidenced 
by the certificate so issued stands upon 
the same footing as any other deposit,” 
was the reasoning of the court. 

This Nebraska case is_ especially 
pertinent, in view of the fact that the 
claim was allowed out of the state 
guaranty fund, and the courts are 
unanimous in holding that such a claim 
must be very clearly proved. Besides, 
the Nebraska courts decided in favor 
of the original payee of the certificates 
of deposit, while in the West Virginia 
case, the courts ruled against a bona 
fide holder for value who is always an 
especial favorite of the law. 

The effect of the decision very likely 
will be that bankers and visitors will, 
in the future, give the state of West 
Virginia a wide and ample berth. 

—M. L. Hayward. 


A Lesson in Efficiency 


Archives: ‘“‘We have eight boxes of 
useless documents: on file for your 
department. May we destroy them?” 


Division Head: “Yes, but be sure 
and make copies first.” 


—Guaranty News. 


SURETY 


National Scope 


s 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Baltimore 
Washington 
Indianapolis 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Houston 
Dallas 
St. Louis 
Louisville 
Birmingham 
Cincinnati 
Winston-Salem 
Pittsburgh 
Huntington 


Fidelity Building, Cleveland 


Forty-one 


REAL 
ESTATE 


Bonds 


GUARANTEED 


Legal Investments for Banks, Trust Com- 
panies, Trust Estates and Institutions. 
Satisfy every requirement as to diversifica- 
tion, denomination, maturity, availability, 
and security. 


Fidelity ¥irst Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 

e represent the mature judgment of a large 

number of originating Mortgage Banking Houses, 

a Surety Company of national repute, and a 
Guaranteeing Corporation. 


The security back of these Bonds is ex- 
e clusively Fee First Mortgages on improved, 
income producing general utility property, mostly 


residences in actively growing metropolitan com- 
munities. 


Fidelity Bonds are national in scope, authen- 
e ticated by independent Trust Companies, 


guaranteed as to underlying collateral or as 
individual bonds by 


The National Surety Company, of New York, 
The Maryland Casualty Company, or 
The United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co. 


These securities may be purchased as Collateral 
Trust Bonds or as Participation Certificates on 
specific properties. Denominations $100, $500, 
$1,000; maturities 2 to 12 years. 


A Good Security for Investment or Resale 
Inquiries from Bankers and Investment Houses Solicited 


Send for Descriptive Booklet No. 22 


The Fidelity Mortgage Guaranty Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO Capital and Surplus over Two Million Dollars 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Colonial Mortgage Investment Co., Fiscal Agents 
Citizens National Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


FINE NEWSPAPER 
To Meet Your Particular Needs 


ARTHUR D. WELTON, Counsel 
Meyer Both is the oldest and largest 
Advertising Service House in the World 


MEYER BOTH BANK SERVICE 


Michigan Ave. at Twentieth, Chicago 


Financial Advertising Headquarters 
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How Rivet-Grip 
Pays for Itself 


Rivet-Grip Bank Vault Re- 
inforcement pays for itself by: 


Giving balanced protection: 
that is making walls, roof 
and floors of a vault as strong 
as the doors. 

By giving preferential in- 
surance classification and 
lowest insurance rates. 


By ease of installation and 
fabrication on quantity basis 
to make it cost less than any 
other adequate and effective 
system of vault protection. 


And since the resistance of Rivet- 
Grip Bank Vault Reinforcement 
to prolonged attacks by pneu- 
matic drill, acetylene torch and 
dynamite has been proven by 
tests at Sandy Hook, it has been 
used in NINE Federal Reserve 
Banks and branches and in more 


than 300 national and _ state 
banks. 


Send for brochure which contains valu- 
able information on the design and 
construction of modern bank vaults. 


The Rivet-Grip Steel Co. 


STEEL Joists 
Bank VAULT REINFORCEMENT 


2400 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Rivet Grip 


BANK VAULT REINFORCEMENT 


three-minute wait burst into rapid 
tongue. 

“sohn! Jaw-hn! It’s me—Clutch- 
bill! Leave everything at the bank — 
come here in your car and come now. 
I’m at Maria Bowen’s. Fetch a shot 
gun —and keep it quiet!” 

Director Ciutchbill pawed twice with 
the shaking receiver before he got it 
on its hook. 


T IS three miles from the horse- 

gnawed hitching posts in front of the 
Ferndale National Bank to the bleak, 
gray Bowen house on the crest of the 
east hills. But in eighteen minutes 
John ground into the yard with an 
imitation of the Yellowstone in August 
squailing out of the radiator cap. 

Mr. Clutechbill stood in the front 
yard, now clapping his hands nervously 
and now motioning John to hurry. 

He met John as the engine gave its 
last chucking kick. “Rignt in one of 
them upstairs rooms,”’ motioned Direc- 
tor Ciutchbill with a waving arm, 
“while | had my back turned that 
$4,000 was stole, and stole after I'd 
delivered the mortgage.” Mr. Clutch- 
bill riveted Jonn with his eyes. “It 
must have fell out of the open window 
and someone has picked it up and 
made olf.” 

John closed his mouth, hurried down 
a swallow and opened it again like a 
dog. 

“I’m goin’ down to the next place. 
It’s Ed Wheeler’s. He’s got a bear 
dog tnat’ll run anything. We've got 
to get scent before dark. You stay 
here. Don’t let no one off the place. 
Give me the gun—1 may jump some- 
thing on the way to Ed’s.” Mr. 
Ciutchbill galloped with his old legs 
for his wagon 

Ten minutes later Ed Wheeler must 
have heard from his barnyard the 
clatter of wheels on stones for he put 
down a milk pail and turned around 
with eyes already focused for the 
highway. 

‘Lhe sight of Ed caused Mr. Clutch- 
bill to bear down on the barnyard with 
a new burst of speed. 

“‘Where’s your bear dog?’’ Director 
Clutcubiill spoke this question clearly 
although occupied with the several 
motions necessary to stop a team and 
untangle one’s legs from the front 
wheels. 

““He’s just sittin’ down to supper,” 
announced Ed, unable to see anything 
but humor in the most serious matters. 

“TI want him and you,” said Director 
Clutchbill impatiently as he came up 
to the round-faced, citron-headed Ed 
Wheeler. 

“You out gunnin’ this time of the 
year?” Ed opened a toothless upper 
jaw. “If you be-—there’s game!’ 
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A Claw in the Dark 


(Continued from page 20) 


Ed pointed to his hired man driving 
in from the field. 

Director Clutchbill flashed an im- 
patient glance. In spite of him, his 
eyes held motionless. On the back of 
the horse coming across the field was a 
crow which flapped its wings spas- 
modically at times to regain its balance. 

“IT tamed the critter myself. Got 
him out of a nest this spring. He can 
talk,’ stated Ed proudly. 

Mr. Clutchbill snorted. 
time for —”’ 

“And I’m goin’ to give a party,” 
went on Ed, shouting above the old 
director. ‘“‘Come with me; I want to 
show you something.” 

“IT don’t want no cider—I’m on 
desperite —”’ 

“It won’t take a minute —we got lo 
get the dog, ain’t we?” 

Director Clutchbill with grim im- 
patience followed Ed into the wood- 
shed and up a flight of narrow stairs 
to the shed loft. 

“Look at that!’ Ed had stopped at 
the top of the stairs and without 
looking was pointing to a pile of stulf 
in a corner. 

Mr. Clutchbill looked, and his eyes 
froze. 

It was then Ed looked where he had 
been pointing. Paralysis struck his 
tongue. His mouth opened slowly in 
growing wonder. 


*Tain’t a 


N THE top of a heap of spools of 
thread, a silver spoon, a red mitten, 
and a mass of other odds and ends there 
perched a last deposit; a plump, faded 
red pincushion, and on it attached by 
a safety pin —a package of greenbacks. 
Director Clutchbill’s eyes were bug- 
gingout. His breath sobbed huskily as 
though strained through a fly-spatter. 
He half leaped, half spraddled to the 
heap of objects and snatched up the 
package of bank notes. 

*“Where’d them things —how’d them 
things get here?” he cried in a weird 
voice. 

Suddenly Ed’s tongue began chatter- 
ing like a telegraph key. “‘My tame 
crow fetched ’em —steals from all the 
neighbors — goin’ to have a party and 
give ’em back!’ Ed’s eyes never 
wavered from the bank: bills. 

“Look at that! Believe it or not, 
they’re all there!’ Director Clutchbill 
held out the pincushion and the bills. 
“It was pinched right out of Maria 
Bowen’s window when we had our 
backs turned. She was payin’ off her 
mortgage. Figured they must have 


dropped out of the window —came for 
your dog to track the feller that 
picked ’em up.” 

““My Gosh! —Oh, my Gos-s-h!’”” Ed 
stood on one foot and then on the 
other. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


“What ails yuh? Ain’t yuh glad?” 
Mr. Clutchbill stuffed the bills in his 
inside pocket. 

Ed watched them disappear. His 
eyebrows straightened. ‘‘My Gosh,” 
he said again, “‘to think the critter was 
so knowin’. But I knew he could read 
—once he brought in a silver thimble 
with “‘Carrie’”’ engraved on it.” 

Director Clutchbill paused in his 
rush to get at a telephone to tell 
Cashier John Atwood that the money 
was found. “If the bird is for sale, let 
me know—or her whole litter if she 
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has any next Spring. Something with 
wings has got to be hatched to collect 
overdrafts and defaulted interest for 
banks.” 


Detroit’s N. S. F. Checks 


N investigation made by the Detroit 
conference of bank auditors, showed 
that Detroit banks during the week 
ending October 23, 1926, were forced 
to send back 10,526 checks which were 
drawn against insufficient funds. This 
was one of the quieter weeks of the 
month and the bank auditors’ confer- 
ence estimates that the total number 
of bad checks will run over 600,000 a 
year for the City of Detroit. 


The Factory Bank—a 
Feeder 

[ ESSONS in thrift, saving and bank- 

ing practice have been taught in a 
practical way by Olds Motor Works to 
more than 1,000 of its employees by 
the entry of this industrial company 
into the realms of savings bank business. 
Instead of being a competitor of the 
regular banking institutions, the ven- 
ture has proven to be the opposite. 

Ten months ago the company started 
its Employees Bank. In that time it 
has accumulated 845 depositors who 
are saving form $1.25 to substantially 
larger sums each semi-monthly pay day. 
In the ten months the bank has loaned 
more than $82,000 to employees. 

The greatest benefits the bank has 
brought, according to Oldsmobile offi- 
cials, are that it has induced many to 
save that heretofore have never laid 
away any of their earnings for an emer- 
gency; has inspired many employees to 
start savings or checking accounts in 
the downtown banks, and has saved 
hundreds from the clutches of loan 
sharks. 

The venture also has clearly shown 
that many industrial workers are un- 
familiar with the elementary principles 
of banking practice and are loath to 
visit regular banking institutions to 
seek information. With a bank at the 
factory, however, they acquire the 
knowledge that familiarizes them with 
the advantages of the larger financial 
institutions. 


Itis GLUE-LOCKED 
Bankers Flap Style 


Improved wide flap, with high 
shoulder, gives greater capacity 
and strength. 


Gummed area 11%" wide assures 
additional security, and permanent, 
tamper-proof sealing. 


Wide, over-lapping seams give 
greater strength to the body of 
envelope. 


Gum extending clear to corners 
insures tight sealing at most vital 
points. 
izes— es of paper. An 
sizes—also all grades of pape ron 


exclusive product of the 
Envelope Makers. 


FREE SAMPLES 
ON REQUEST— 
also “Envelope 
Economies” a prac- 
book contain- 
ing up-to-date in- 
formation on busi- 
ness envelopes for 
every purpose. 


AssociATED ENVELOPE MAKERS 


Better Equipped t 


LOS ANGELES CLEVELAND 
Coast Envelope Company The Wolf Envelope Company 
610 East Second Street 1749-1781 East 22nd Street 
Phone—Metropolitan 3113 Phone—Prospect 3470 
KANSAS CITY DETROIT 
Berkowitz Envelope Company rmpmbosseo = PLAIN 4 The Wolf Detroit Envelope Co. 


530 Piquette Ave. 


19th and Campbell Streets Phone—Northway 2094 


Phone—Harrison 0092 
DES MOINES 


1013-15-17 Walnut Street 
Phone—Walnurt 957 


*GLUE- LOCKED Keg. U Pat. Of 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


Brown Paper Goods Company 
900-910 West Lake Street 
Phone—Haymarket 7027 


Boston Envelope Company 
315 Center St.—Jamaica Plain 
one—Jamaica 4870 


ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE NEW YORK CITY 
Berkowitz Envelope Company Oles Envelope Corporati Berlin and Jones Company 
Locust, 23rd and St. Charles Sts. Montebello Ave., Near 25th Sc. 547-553 West 27th Street 
Phone—Central 2525 Phone—Homewood 8968 Phone—Chickering 8680 
M hc 
onasch Company Whiting-Patterson Company 
Envelope Mfrs. and Lithographers 320 North 13th Street 
500 South Fifth Street Phone—Locust 0545 
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Window Shades 


HE better class of bank 

buildings as_ the 
Bank of America Building in 
New York, and hundreds of 
others use Athey Perennial 
Window Shades because: 


They are the most decorative shades 
obtainable. The cloth of which they 
are made is dyed in seven non-fading 
colors to harmonize with the furnishings, 
the shades giving the windows a rich 
draped appearance 
They are the most practical shades 
obtainable. They are made in any 
lengths and in widths up to 16 feet and 
to take care of any window head— circle, 
segmental or Gothic. They can be 
raised from the bottom, or lowered 
from the top, so that after banking 
hours while the officers at their desks 
are screened from view ample lght 
is diffused across the room for the 
clerks 


Yet thousands of installations some 
of them 10 years old prove they 
last so long they are actually the 
least expensive shades obtainable. 


Bank of America Building, New York 
The architect's drawing from which 
this cut was made shows awnings. 
These were made unnecessary by the 
use of Athey Perennial Window Shades. 


6016 West 65th St. 
Chicago, IIlinois 


Company 


New York City: F. H. KEESE, 7 East 42nd St. 
In Canada: CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d— 270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Que. 


AUG 281917 3 43 PM 


(Facsimile tmprint 
reduced in size 


KASTENS 
TIME 
STAMP 


Avoid disputes and 
errors This is a 
time stamp built for 
long service and 
economy, smooth 
quick and accurate 
in action. 

Catalog? Yes, an 
interesting one, too! 
Send for it now. 


WM. H. NEAL, 422-424 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 


| 
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“Don’t Spend It All’ 


IR: As one of the great army of 
“ people who have been laying by a 
certain portion of the old weekly 
stipend, or wage, each week for a 
vear and who have now reached the 
point where they can stand at the 
bank wicket and receive a Christmas 
Savings Check, I plead guilty to the 
attached financial reaction, or what- 
ever it may be: 

I’m glad I have this Christmas cash, 

For now I need not borrow; 
I'll draw it out today and —Crash! 
I'll shoot it all tomorrow. 


—*O. MIN.,” in Detroit Free Press. 
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Give Them Vicarious Ad- 
venture 


(Continued from page 1S) 


advertisement and the display appeared 
simultaneously within two days after 
the spectacular defeat Michigan ad- 
ministered to the Navy in 1925 and 
consequently were of interest: to all 
followers of the sport. 

Even though current events have 
been capitalized by this bank and 
others, some bankers in cities large 
and small, may have doubts as to the 
feasibility of a similar plan for their 
own institutions. The answer lo any 
such objection is that a banker possess- 
ing a properly developed sense of news 
Value can use newspaper space and 
window displays like those of the 
Guardian Trust Company focus 
public attention with equally satisfac- 
tory results. It is true, of course, that 
all savings copy can not be based on 
current news of either national or local 
interest, but an occasional advertise- 
ment of this type can readily 
created with a little effort: on the 
banker's part. 

While the heetic career of some ban- 
dit or embezzler may blazoned 
forth on the front pages of newspapers, 
slories of this character can not be used 
in bank advertising for obvious reasons, 
spectacular though such news may be. 
On the other hand, an alert bank can 
use the story of a loeal fire that 
destroyed money, securities or other 
valuables in considerable amounts as a 
telling argument proving how the fire 
hazard may be overcome by modern 
safe deposil service. 

As a broad and general proposition, 
it is unwise to attempt to use adver- 
tising copy based on current news 
except for the purpose of selling the 
savings department and safe deposit 
department to the public, although an 
occasional item might adapt itself to a 
trust department or commercial bank- 
ing message. 


Holding the Bank 


GAVE a note to Y at a usurious 

rate of interest. Y sold the note to 
the A bank, which bought the note in 
good faith. The A bank sent the note 
to the B bank for collection. The B 
bank collected and remitted the pro- 
ceeds to the A bank. Then X at- 
tempted to “sting” the B bank for the 
penalty for usury “in such case made 
and provided.” 

“The penalty for usury cannot be 
collected from the bank which acts 
merely as a collector for another bank, 
which purchased the note in good 
faith,”’ said the Nebraska courts, in 
ruling in favor of the B bank, in the 
case of National Bank vs. Milton- 


berger, 51 N. W. 232. —M. L. Hayward. 
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Who “‘Spends Like a 


Drunken Sailor?’ 


(Continued from page 9) 


The Institute was founded some 
sixty years ago, to care for sailors’ 
spiritual and religious needs. But it 
was soon discovered that seamen 
physically were faring badly when 
they got into port, and gradually, the 
Institule was developed. ‘Today it is 
housed in a large building on South 
Street, near the piers where. sailors 
come ashore. ‘There is a large staff of 
men and women who see that the 
sailor is both comfortable and safe 
while on shore leave. A post office, the 
only address of many men, handles 
thousands of letlers every year. There 
isa department of missing men through 
which many sailors have been traced 
by relatives and friends. Living rooms 
in which sailors can read, smoke and 
talk are provided, and there is a res- 
taurant, and sleeping rooms for about 
900 men. 

The Seamen’s Wages Department 
is managed by Mr. Bunce as part of the 
service maintained by the Institute. 
It handles more money every day than 
some banks ten times its size. And it 
vives real service to men who are un- 
familiar with the ways of handling 
money on land. 


Here’s a Service Idea 
Ascl IOOL professor in a small town 
*™ called at the bank to open a check- 
ing account. Tlis initial deposit’ was 
properly entered in his pass book and 
he was given the usual book of blank 


checks. Tle asked if these were the | 


common check, and when informed 
that they were, he asked if a certified 
check was not considered safer than an 
ordinary check. ‘To this his banker 
replied in the aflirmative. “Well then,” 
said the professor, “give me a book of 
certified checks.” 

— North Dakota Banker. 


BOBBY QUINN COAXES 
LEWISTON BANKER TO 
MANAGE TAIL-ENDERS 
— St. Louis Star. 
If there’s one thing that tail-enders 
are forever absolutely in need of it’§ a 
banker for a manager. 

—C. C. Bradner in Detroit Free Press. 


Tell It to Santa Claus 


HAT a wonderful old world this 
would be if life insurance en- 
dowment policies were like Christmas 
Savings Funds. And ripened in twelve 
months. 
—C. C. Bradner in Detroit Free Press. 
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Impart to Your Bank Statione 
that Subtle Distinction Conferred by 


ISLER-TOMPSETT’S 
Fine Bank Lithography 


PECIALIZED facilities, organized on a 

vast scale, here unite to produce a 
superior lithography that at once proclaims 
its exceptional character. Yet our prices 
for this uncommonly good lithography are 
actually ess, for this very logical reason— 
An immense volume of business, sent us by 
banks from all parts of the United States, 
enables us to combine a number of orders 
into one big press run, thereby greatly 
lowering production costs. These big sav- 
ings we pass along to our customers. 


As our entire plant produces bank work 
almost exclusively we know the banker's 
peculiar requirements from every practical 
angle. We solicit a trial order with the 
utmost confidence in our ability to serve 
you so satisfactorily that your future orders 
will also come here. 


If you are-not already on our mailing list, 
permit us to send a portfolio of samples. 


ISLER-TOMPSETT LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
2938 Benton Street Saint Louis, Missouri, U. S. A. 


K W \ mV CASHIER OF 
THE 
BRAINTREE NATIONAL BANK 
Says ~ 
Nothing can take the place of your ONE 
OPERATION NOTE REGISTER 
SYSTEM in our Institution. It excels 
all other Systems of this character, doing 
the work in less time more efficiently. 
May we send you our booklet and samples which describe 


and show in detail the merits of this system in handling the 
Note and Loan Business. 


UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS COMPANY 
LANCASTER, PA. 
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The 
PRACTIBILT 


FLEX/POST 


BINDER 


is particularly suited for 
Ban 


king 


AULT space in banking in- 

stitutions is precious, be- 
cause limited. For this reason 
the Practibilt Binder saves its 
cost many times over. The 
Flexible Posts in this binder are 
flush with the cover of the book 
—no matter to what size the 
binder isexpanded. Thus every 
inch of vault or other storage 
space can be utilized. 

The Practibilt binder has a 
full 2-inch working space for in- 
sertion of new sheets and direct- 
screw compression that locks 
sheets securely. Unlimited ex- 
pansion is secured by the use 
of auxiliary post sections furn- 
ished at nominal cost. 

Bankers and business men who 
are desirous of securing the 
utmost efficiency in business 
records will find a Practibilt 
demonstration of interest. Phone 
nearest dealer for a demonstra- 
tion at your office or 


Write for Descriptive 
Literature 


STATIONERS 
LOOSE LEAF Co. 


MILWAUKEE 
Chicago - - New York 


( FAULTLESS 


LOOSE LEAF BOOKS 


This shows how 
ordinary post 
i binders waste 
storage space. 


Flexipost bind- | 
ers having no | 
protruding 
parts 
storage 


save 
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That Gold Standard in India 


| (Continued from page 23) 
is likely to decline, and notably in the 


following ten to fifteen years. 

While the United States is of course 
not anxious to get rid of gold, it was the 
opinion of the financial experts at the 
London conference that if necessary 
the amount of gold required by India 


_ could be released by this country, but 
the American bankers held that it 
_ would be out of the question for us to 
_ make such a loan in view of the effect 


' it would have on silver. 


entire commercial world. 


Moreover, it 
was felt that a sudden demand from 
India for a large amount of the yellow 
metal would mean serious price fluc- 
tuations on commodities, lasting over 
a long period of time. 


F ALL prices and wages moved up and 

down together, it would make but 
little difference to industry what the 
price level is, but they do not. The 
great coal strike in England last year 
was mainly due to the fact that the 
price of coal declined while wages did 
not, and a prolonged decline of prices 
would inevitably cause a great deal of 
controversy over wages in industry. 
The world has enough readjustment on 
its hands at this time without volun- 
tarily running the risk of price fluctua- 
tions caused by a changing demand for 
gold and a demonetization of silver 
by India. 

Under the circumstances, neither the 
United States nor the nations of 
Europe would consider favorably the 
proposed plan of the Indian govern- 
ment. The decision of the Royal 


By IVAN 


ROM 1893 down to the present 

time the currency system of India 
has attracted the attention of the 
In 1893 when 
India had a monometallic currency 
system with silver the standard of 
value, the mints were closed to the 


| free coinage of silver because of the 


| declining value of silver money. 


Five 
years later a committee was appointed 
to consider how the establishment of 
the gold standard for India could best 
be secured. 

The recommendations were that the 
British sovereigns be made a legal 
tender and a current coin in India, and 
that the mints be opened to the unre- 
stricted coinage of gold. 

The standard that evolved was the 


_ gold exchange standard. Gold never be- 


came an important part of the Indian 
circulation. It was really a sterling 
exchange standard and the substantial 
backbone of the standard was sterling. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


Commission was finally against the 
proposal for a gold coinage, but in 
favor of placing the silver coins and 
paper currency, now redeemable in 
silver, on a gold basis similar to that of 
the Bank of England. This requires 
the bank of issue to redeem its notes in 
gold bars in sums of not less than four 
hundred fine ounces (about $8,000). 

Among those familiar with the 
customs and conditions of India, the 
opinion prevails generally that silver 
will continue to be the common currency 
of India for a long time to come, regard- 
less of any recommendations made. 
The people of India have been accus- 
tomed to silver currency for many years, 
and it is expected that they will be slow 
to change to paper currency. Some 
authorities actually believe that the 
substitution will be a very slow process 
and that the increasing currency re- 
quirements will be likely to neutralize 
in whole or in part the effects of what- 
ever substitution does occur. In fact, 
on one occasion prior to 1913 a gold 
coinage was actually tried in India, but 
developed no importance, for the simple 
reason that wages and the general scale 
of purchases are so small in that country 
that gold coins are unsuited for common 
use. 

India is temporarily overstocked 
with silver as a result of the very heavy 
importations in 1919 and 1920, but it 
is believed that these stocks will be 
gradually absorbed and when this has 
occurred, India will resume importa- 
tions as in the past. 


India’s Gold—Another Viewpoint 


WRIGHT 


In 1913 another committee consider- 
ing the Indian currency situation 
abandoned the idea of a gold standard 
based on a gold currency and recom- 
mended the exchange standard which 
really had developed. 

The war came along and upset all 
these satisfactory arrangements by 
the rise in the value of silver and the 
decline in the value of sterling. In 
1919 a committee recommended the 
stabilization of the Indian currency at 
existing prices. The recommenda- 
tions failed because of the readjust- 
ment of prices throughout the world 
which followed and the rapid decline 
in the value of silver. 


The Present Situation 


The present currency consists of two 
kinds of token money, paper notes and 
silver rupees, which are mutually con- 
vertible. The paper note is a promise 
of the Indian Government to pay to the 
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bearer on demand a specified number 
ofrupees. The sovereign is legal tender 
for ten rupees and the government is 
obliged to pay ten rupees when a 
sovereign is presented for cash. But 
because the price of gold is consider- 
ably above this parity, the sovereign 
has disappeared from circulation. as 
would be expected. 

In order to maintain the value of the 
token currency, the government holds 
two kinds of reserves, the paper cur- 
rency reserve and the gold standard 
reserve. The paper currency reserve 
is the proceeds of the note issue and is 
held as the backing against the notes 
in circulation. The gold standard 
reserve has been accumulated from 
the profits of the coinage of the silver 
rupees and is held to maintain the ex- 
ternal value of these coins. This re- 
serve at present amounts to about 
forty million pounds. It is invested in 
British treasury bills and other sterling 
securities. The Indian exchange stand- 
ard never has worked automatically as 
had been hoped for by both the British 
and Indian authorities. The manage- 
ment has not furnished the elasticity 
necessary for stability. 

The government guards the cur- 
rency of the country and particularly 
the note issue. This separation of the 
banking and currency reserves of the 
country prevents harmony and stabili- 
zation in the natural way. In most 
other countries both the banking and 
currency reserves are managed through 
a central bank. 

The report of the Royal Commission 
on Currency and Finances in India 
made public August 4, 1926, summar- 
ized the present state of Indian mone- 
tary conditions as follows: 

1. The system is far from simple 
and the basis of the stability of the 
rupee is not readily intelligible to the 
uninstructed public. The currency 
consists of two tokens in circulation, 
with the unnecessary excrescence of a 
third full value coin which does not 
circulate at all. One form of token 
currency (into which there is an un- 
limited obligation to convert the other) 
is highly expensive and is liable to 
vanish if the price of silver rises above 
a certain level. 

2. There is a cumbrous duplication 
of reserves, with an antiquated and 
dangerous division of responsibility for 
the control of credit and currency policy. 

3. The system does not secure the 
automatic expansion and contraction 
of the currency. Such movements are 
too wholly dependent on the will of the 
currency authority. 

4. The system is inelastic. The 
utility of the provision for elasticity 
made on the recommendation of the 
Bobington-Smith Committee is affected 
by the methods of financing Indian 
trade, 

To remedy these conditions the 


Continental in Scope 


Americans pay their bills 
by check. And one-sixth 
of the banks, the country 
over, use this institution 
as the central bank through 
which these checks are paid 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


RESOURCES HALF A BILLION—AND MORE 
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‘*It Can't 
be Done’”’ 


—and never has! 


Safety that gives Your Customers 


—something to think about 
—something to talk about 


Safety that will advertise your bank. Quadruple 
protection with one turn of the key eliminates 
every known means of forcible access to a safe 
deposit box. See the illustration. Read the 
explanation of the purpose of each lock. Even 
hinge-sawing is prevented — there are no hinges 
to saw! Show these features to your customers, 
your visitors. Give them something to think 
about—something ‘“‘to talk about.”’ 


ourfockf oor 
“Operates Like A Vault Door” 


This super-safety has been listed as Standard 
“Burglary”’ by the Underwriter’s Laboratories for 
four years. And to this day it is the only safe 
deposit box equipment to earn such recognition. 
When bankers tell us they cannot afford such exceptional 
boxes they pay a tribute to fine quality. But!—please 
understand that the price parallels that of ordinary 
boxes. An investigation into ‘‘Four-Lock-Door” merits 
and costs may surprise you. Write for details. 


Lock No, 1.—A fixed barrier; stops lock-punching 
and door-sledging. 


Lock No. 2.—Fourteen tumbler, double cylinder, 
non-pickable lock, in bronze case, 
with corrugated Liberty silver renter’s 
key. (Requiring guard key.) 

Lock Nos. 3 and 4.—Top Lock and Bottom Lock 

Bolts that operate like the bolts 
of a vault door, prevent door 


prying. Invincible Metal Furniture Co. 
Built in Sections, designed for the bank that never 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


stops growing. 
‘**Zavetys Standard of World’’ 


the 


Protect Your Adding Machine 


| 
| 
| 
RDINARY adding machine roll paper often contains | 
lint or minute particles of paper dust which fly into 
the machine and ultimately cause mechanical trouble. | 


Safeguard the operation of your Burroughs by insisting | 
on genuine Burroughs non-lint roll paper. You can get | 
it from your local Burroughs agency, or if you wish, 
you can order direct from the factory. | 


MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, sicness | 
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commission recommends three 
methods: 1. Perfection of the sterling 
exchange standard; 2. Adoption of the 
gold exchange standard; 3. Adoption 
of the gold standard proper, with or 
without gold currency. 

It is the latter proposal that really 
concerns the United States and it is 
the only one that will be considered 
for the present. 


A Gold Currency For India 


The object of introducing the gold 
currency into India is to remove the 
difficulties of the uncertain exchange 
value of silver by relieving it of its 
position as the legal tender money of 
the country and the standard of value 
and to eliminate silver from the money 
reserves. It is hoped also to teach the 
people of India to bank their money 
and cease to hoard precious metals. 
It is believe that this could be done if 
the same gold values deposited in the 
bank could be obtained from the bank. 
All of these remedies are sound in pur- 


pose and it would be fortunate for the - 


people of India and perhaps for the 
rest of the commercial world if these 
recommendations could be carried out 
satisfactorily. ‘There are many difli- 
culties, however, in the successful 
adoption of these plans. 

In the first place it would call for a 
large amount of gold which is not 
readily available. Maybe India could 
obtain gold without much difficulty. 
But this would unsettle world prices, 
it is believed by some economists, and 
at this time when prices have been go- 
ing through readjustments for so long, 
further unsettlement is not desirable. 
Moreover, many other countries whose 
people have been accustomed to the 
gold standard for many years prior to 
the war are just now struggling to get 
their currencies back on a gold con- 
vertible basis. Meeting the gold re- 
quirements of India would perhaps 
retard the readjustments in other 
countries. 

The unsettlement of the silver 
market is also an important considera- 
tion. In the first place silver miners 
throughout the world have suffered 
severe depression since the war and 
this reduction in the use of silver cur- 
rency in India would no doubt drive 
all but the lowest cost production 
mines out of business. Should India 
turn to a gold currency, she would no 
doubt be able to offer the market a 
supply of silver at a very low price. 
In addition to unsettling the market 
for silver metal, the effect upon the 
exchange value of silver would be such 
that other silver-using countries and 
particularly China might be led also 
to abandon the silver currency. Even 
though China remained a silver using 
country in its many provinces, the 
people of China would suffer very 
great loss due to the depreciation of 
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their currencies. If China, Mexico, 
Strait Settlements, the Philippines 
and all the users of silver money and 
the silver gold exchange standard, 
abandon the use of silver and demand 
gold the effect upon world prices might 
be felt in the downward trend for 
many years. If the habits of hoarding 
gold which have existed in the past 
should continue, and these habits 
probably would continue during the 
period of readjustment, at least a 
shortage of gold might be apparent. 
But if the habits of hoarding can be 
corrected and banking systems organ- 
ized to economize the use of gold as 
reserves such as have been accom- 
plished in the principal countries with 
central banking systems, there should 
be no shortage of gold and _ prices 
throughout the world would probably 
remain more stable once stability has 
been reached. Certainly the people 
of the silver-using countries would 
enjoy more stability of their currency 
and commerce. 


The Gold Standard For India 


It is the opinion of the commission 
that it is necessary to establish the 
gold standard in India. It is the judg- 
ment of the commission that the 
currency of circulation should remain 
the paper and silver rupees but that 
these should be convertible into gold 
for all purposes. The gold need not 
circulate as money. 

The objections to circulation of 
gold are simple. If gold is required for 
hand-to-hand currency, it is so scat- 
tered that a much larger quantity 
would be required to maintain redemp- 
tion for the token money that must 
remain a part of the currency not only 
of India but all countries. With gold 
circulating, it would be almost out of 
the question for the bank reserves to 
be maintained. Moreover, gold cir- 
culation can not have the elasticity 
that a note currency based upon a gold 
reserve can have. Since elasticity is 
one of the needs of the Indian currency, 
it would seem to be defeating the pur- 
poses of reform to introduce gold into 
circulation. But the chief problem is 
how to retain public confidence in the 
currency without permitting the cir- 
culation of gold. 

In all the principal gold standard 
countries, gold circulates only in theory 
and not in practice. This is true in the 
United States where the supply of 
reserves in gold are perhaps twice as 
large as the commerce of the country 
requires. The circulation of gold as 
currency is an out-of-date and expen- 
sive practice. 


The Gold Bullion Standard 


The gold bullion standard would 
require the currency authorities to buy 
and sell gold upon demand at rates 


SINGLE FEED ENDORSERS 


Model ““K”’ 


Electric Drive 


Single Feed 


Cable ‘‘Ipsonal’’ 


Throw Away Rubber Stamps—The 
Saving Will Buy Your Endorser 


‘AUTOMATIC QUANTITY FEED CHECK ENDORSERS 


METERED MAILING MACHINES 


Also manufacturers of well-known 
HEY-DOLPHIN POST OFFICE CANCELING MACHINES 


Forty-nine 


High 
Speed 


Automatic 


Model “‘Junior”’ Improved 


THE INTERNATIONAL POSTAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 
634 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Send for Booklet 


determined by a fixed gold parity of 
the rupee but in quantities of not less 
than 400 fine ounces. No limitations 
need be imposed upon the purposes 
for which the gold is to be used. The 
fulfillment of these requirements would 
maintain the gold value of the rupee, 
and the stability of the exchange with- 
in the gold points in accordance with 
the parity selected. This makes gold 
the standard of value. The rupee is 
linked to gold and not to sterling. The 
people with small accumulations who 
are more inclined to hoard gold would 
not frequently be able to purchase 
gold in quantities of 400 fine ounces 
but their rupees would be maintained 
at the gold parity regardless of the 


Wanted 
Office Manager 


—expert accountant, correspondent, 
handle salesmen and traveling crews 
and collections. Operating eleven 
states; outdoor advertising. Some 
National contracts. Must invest 
$10,000 or $20,000. 

OUTDOOR ADV., Burroughs Clearing House 


= 


Cutters for paper, card, cloth, 
veneer. Office cutters—econom- 


ical, convenient. Printing presses 
from $44.00 to $1200.00 
Golding ’Press Division, Franklin, Mass. 
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a certain personal 
pride in placing 
his signature on a 
handsome, distine- 
tive-looking check 
—and he is natu- 
rally grateful to his 
bank for furnish- 
ing him with such 
checks. 

Some of the fin- 
est examples of 
check-lithography 
are on National 
Safety Paper. Ask 
your lithographer. 


Write to us for samples 


of National Safety Paper 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 
National Safety Paper is also made 


in Canada by George La Monte 
Son, Ltd., Toronto 


Depositors 
A depositor takes 


~ 


small quantity of them possessed by a 
single individual. 

This standard fills all the require- 
ments for a gold standard and would 
well serve the needs of India at this 
lime. It is believed that the people 
of India would have confidence in this 
form of the gold standard and acquire 
the habit of banking when they found 
there was no advantage in hoarding 
the precious metals. 

To maintain the gold standard at 
par it is necessary for the currency 
authorities to be ready always to buy 
and sell gold at a price equal to the 
par value of the monetary unit. This 
is absolutely essential for gold and 
gold exchange parily. To make sure 
of this achievement the commission 
proposes to fix the selling price of gold 
at a rate which will enable the bank 
to replenish its stock of gold without 
loss by importation from London. 
When exchange is at the upper gold 
point the selling price for delivery at 
Bombay will be the par value. When 
exchange is below this point the bank 
will be required to sell gold for delivery 
in London or Bombay at the will of the 
purchaser at prices determined by the 
cost at which gold would be purchased 
in London or delivered in Bombay 
from London when exchange is at the 
lower gold point. 


A Central Bank For India 


In order to carry out the reforms 
of the Indian currency it is proposed 
to establish a central bank similar to 
the central banks of the principal 
commercial countries of the world. 
The reason for proposing a new central 
bank and not using the facilities of the 
Imperial Bank for these functions, is 
the belief that the Imperial Bank with 
its branches and commercial banking 
services would be unable to assimilate 
all the functions of a central bank 
while maintaining the high standard of 
commercial banking that it has deve- 
loped. It is thought best to allow the 
Imperial Bank to continue its functions 
as a commercial banking organization 
with branches serving trade and in- 
dustry and stipulate that the new 
central bank shall assume only the 
functions of a central bank managing 
the national reserves, currency and 
credit policy. It is to be expected 
that this idea would meet with much 
opposition by the Imperial Bank and 


| its friends. 


The Effect on the United States 


If gold should be hoarded in India, 
the amount required to displace silver 
as a currency and satisfy the Indian 
people would be very large and would 


_ drag down the reserves and prices all 


over the world before the demand 
would be satisfied. But no such a 
condition is anticipated. If the gold 
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bullion standard is adopted, it is 
doubtful whether any large quantity 
of gold would be needed to place the 
Indian currency effectively upon the 
gold standard. 

Economists in England and _ the 
United States are at a wide disagree- 
ment upon the gold requirements to 
place India on the gold standard and 
equally disagreed as to the effect upon 
the prices and gold reserves of the 
principal gold standard countries. 

It is a fact that the gold in the bank- 
ing reserves of the world is almost 
nine and a half billion against only 
about five and a half billion in 1913. 
This would indicate that the increase 
in gold in bank reserves had been ample 
to enable the gold standard countries 
to share the reserves with another 
country, probably for the mutual 
benefit of all the commercial countries. 
Itisa fact that the rise in prices through- 
out the world over a long period of 
time have kept a pretty close relation 
to the increase in the gold reserves. 
The United States has at the present 
time a potential possibility of gold 
inflation because of the excess gold 
above the needs for bank reserves. At 
any rate it has furnished some of the 
most difficult problems of management 
in the banking system in recent years 
and has kept business men as well as 
bankers constantly speculating as to 
what the effect would be. 

Sharing this gold with India might 
be a great relief. But how could this 
be done? In 1925 India shipped to the 
United States goods valued at $144, 
484,000 and we shipped to India goods 
valued at $38,282,000. The balance 
due India is considerable in excess of 
$100,000,000. By this process India 
could soon accumulate a gold reserve 
that would serve all her needs for the 
gold bullion standard. Should India 
care to float a loan in this country and 
pay it off by her favorable balance 
later, there would seem to be ample 
security because of her favorable trade 
situation to justify taking the loan 
even in preference to some European 
loans that seem to find favor in this 
country. 

Whether the demand for gold in 
India would seriously affect world 
prices is debatable. Even though it 
did, it would seem selfish to contest 
the introduction of the gold standard 
into India on this point. If the 
Indian people are ready for the gold 
standard, the effect upon world prices 
does not seem to be a serious objec- 
tion and why not have this effect along 
with so many other effects of re- 
adjustments that are under way? 

The effect upon our silver mines 
might be to drive some of the high 
cost mines out of business. But if the 
absorption of gold increased the value 
of gold, it would stimulate gold min- 
ing as a substitute. 
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The United States as well as other 
countries has learned that large gold 
reserves are not as necessary as they 
were once thought to be and there are 
substitutes in the form of government 
securities that are really preferred 
reserves. The economy in the use of 
gold and the improvement in manage- 
ment learned in recent years, have in- 
creased the efficiency of gold until a 
wider distribution of the gold stand- 
ard over the world would be a good 
thing for price stability. 

The United States might have to 
export some gold to India or to other 
countries sooner than would be neces- 
sary if India did not adopt the gold 
standard, but it would be only a great 
relief from trouble, management and 
fear of inflation — which relief we ought 
to be very glad to share with India or 
any other country. 


What’s the Salary in the 


Average Bank? 

HARDLY a month passes which does 

not bring in a letter like this one: 
“Do you have statistics available that 
would enable you to tell the average 
salaries of bank directors, cashiers and 
bookkeepers in banks with resources 
and liabilities of from $250,000 to 
$275,000? If so would you give us the 
information? If not available, what 
in your experience would you consider 
an equitable salary for a cashier and 
bookkeeper where they did all the work 
in a bank of this class?” 

The state auditor has reported aver- 
age cashiers’ salaries in a classification 
of banks several times. In the par- 
ticular class in question, these salaries 
run from less than $1,200 a year to 
$3,000. 

As far as salaries of bank directors 
are concerned, very few banks pay 
directors salaries. A few offer a small 
fee for those attending meetings. It 
is very small —suflicient, however, to 
cover the expense of attending the 
meeting. 

Salaries of bookkeepers in such banks 
run from $75 to $125 a month. In 
some instances the banks permit the 
cashiers and bookkeepers to keep for 
themselves service fees, such as notarial 
fees and things of that sort, although 
it is a much better plan to have all fees 
accrue to the bank and pay the em- 
ploye a fair wage. 

As to the last question, that is one 
which we regretfully decline to answer. 
Until the matter of salaries has been 
officially passed upon by the organiza- 
tion, we should not inject our opinion 
as to what would be an equitable salary 
for a cashier or bookkeeper. There are 
too many conditions that must be 
considered. —Illinois Banker Associa- 
tion Bulletin. 


Too valuable 


to sell... Yet 
you can have it FREE! 


A= that costs money never 
enjoys more than a limited cir- 
culation. But the Parsons book il- 
lustrated is too valuable for only 
a limited distribution. It should be 
in every bank. So Parsons offers it 
to you absolutely free. 

You will find this book of great 
assistance to you in selecting loose- 
leaf paper for any purpose. Its list 
of sock sizes will help you pur- 
chase paper more economically. It 
contains actual samples of Sub 


stances 16, 20, 24, 28, 32 


ate the way this Parsons feature re- 
lieves a ledger book of the “spring” 
in the pages at the binding end, 
giving each page a flat, perfect writ- 
ing surface. 


Compare the Parsons Defendum 
samples in this book with the ledger 
paper you now use and notice the 
difference. Parsons Defendum has 
an easier writing surface; erases 
easier and clearer; and is tougher 
in texture, guaranteeing a permanent 

record of your transac- 


of standard rulings will en- 
able you to determine the 
most convenient ruling 
widths for every loose leaf 
form in your bank. 


and 36. Printed specimers % BETTER PAPERS 


This book also contains samples 
of the Parsons Perfect Hinge. Users 
of loose leaf systems will appreci- 


Parsons 
Defendum Ledger 


a Better Business Paper | 
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THE 
BEST PAPERS 


tions. Use buff for ease on 
the eyes. 


You will want this free 
Parsons book for your 
own bank. The coupon 
below, filled out and mailed 
today, will bring you a copy by re- 
turn mail. Parsons Paper Company, 


Holyoke, Mass. 


q 

PARSONS PAPER CO., Holyoke, Mass. 

' Send me free copy of Defendum Ledger book. 
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Crawis Blind And Helpless; 

From Bank He Was Try- 
ing To Plunder. 
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HESE two once-daring young bandits, 

who now are serving sentences in prison, 
know the effectiveness of Federal Gas—the 
most modern form of daylight protection. It 
stopped them—and it saved the bank’s funds 
without endangering anyone. 


Federal Gas is endorsed and recommended by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, and con- 
sequently carries a reduction in bank in- 
surance rates. 


Let us tell you more about this scientific 
protection and its advantages. 


A copy of our booklet, *‘Beating 
the Bandit.” which tells what 
Federal Gas is and how it oper- 
ates, will be sent to executives 
or officials without obligation. 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


1631 LIBERTY AVE. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Offices in New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Detroit, Milwaukee, 


Kansas City and St. Louis 


$3,500.00 


E are directing the advertising appro- 
priations ot banks that expend $35,000 
annually—and banks that expend much 
less—-GETTING PROFITABLE RESULTS 
FOR THE EXPENDITURE. 
Our fees are reasonable and based on the 
work required. 
Now in position to handle one or two more 
clients in Central West. Information gladly 
given, On request. 


Bankers Publishing Company 
Financial Advertising Agency 
Toledo, Ohio. 


and office workers. The Bookkeeper and 
tuditor isa monthly Magazine published in 
the interest of office workers. Object is to 
promote the advancement of profession and 
individuals in it. You should read it to in- 
crease your efficiency. This means more pay. You may 
read the next three issues at our risk. Send $2.00 for one 
year’s subscription. Your $2.00 will be returned after 
three issues if you are not satisfied. DO IT NOW. 
The BOOKKEEPER and AUDITOR 
2125 Engineers Bank Building - Cleveland, Ohio 
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Hail the International Banker 


(Continued from page 7) ° 


at which these loans were bought and 
that at which they were sold. But 
today the old story of competition is 
being told again. Competition among 
bankers for loans is extremely keen, 
and recently foreign bankers have been 
competing with us and we have had to 
share some issues. A short time ago 
we were practically the only market. 
A friend writes me from South America 
that in every city he has visited he has 
found many representatives of Ameri- 
‘an and foreign banking houses trying 
to get options on securily issues. This 
refers chiefly to high grade securities. 
In the foreign as well as in the domestic 
field, substantial “spread” exists in in- 
ferior issues. 


HiUS for every banking house inter- 

ested in foreign loans a few years ago, 
there are now several, and the situa- 
tion is changing from a buyer’s to a 
seller’s market. The responsible bor- 
rower abroad is able to obtain a better 
price and lower interest’ rates, and 
all of this means that profits are 
steadily declining —indeed, consider- 
ing the risk, are very moderate. The 
situation reminds one of the accept- 
ance business. Some time elapsed after 
the passage of the Federal Reserve Act 
in 1913, before our national banks 
availed themselves of the privilege of 
accepting bills. When they began, the 
profit was satisfactory, but due to com- 
petition the business today shows a 
very slender margin. 

Instead of selling dry goods or shoes, 
many bankers merchandise securities. 
Turnover is just as important and 
operates in the same way as in purely 
mereantile affairs. Only by rapid 
turnover can profits be made and only 
by moving the goods from the shelves 
‘an this be accomplished. A banker, 
no more than a merchant, can afford 
to keep dead stock on hand. If he is 
going to make a living he must dispose 
of his merchandise as soon as he can, 
and obtain the small percentage of 
profit the business makes possible. 

However, this is true of all depart- 
ments of banking. Success in bank- 
ing depends just as much today on 
close attention to costs and efliciency 
as it does in any manufacturing busi- 
ness. And bank surplus, in general, 
is the result of small profits over a 
considerable period of time. The 
similarity between bankers and mer- 
chants is also close in another respect. 
If a man is going to succeed in mercan- 
tile lines he has got to give value; other- 
wise the fellow next door gets the busi- 
ness. The house dealing in investment 
securities knows this well. 

The charge that the international 
banker is unpatriotic because he 
finances foreign enterprise and increases 
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competition for American goods, is a 
complex of many things, which is true 
for most popular ideas. In part it is 
the old merecantilist idea that pros- 
perity is individual and is lessened by 
the prosperity of others. ‘This in spite 
of the fact that we know today that our 
own prosperity and great purchasing 
power are the result of general national 
prosperity, of our competitors as well 
as Ourselves. When we think of condi- 
Lions abroad we forget the great Ameri- 
can movement toward co-operation 
among concerns in the same line, which 
seek greater general distribution of 
products because the individual gains 
by increase in the prosperity of the 
trade as a whole. The same holds true 
internationally. England is our chief 
competitor and at the same lime our 
principal foreign customer. Stabiliza- 
tion of conditions abroad, with in- 
creased consumption and production, 
will greatly assist our foreign trade. 
A prosperous Europe means much 
more to us than an impoverished 
continent. 


HIS argument is similar to the 

criticism that many foreign loans are 
not for productive purposes, but, for 
example, for stabilizing currencies. In 
the end there could be nothing more 
productive than stabilized currencies, 
and loans that make them possible. 
As Mr. Mellon says “the entire foreign 
debt of $10,000,000,000 is not worth so 
much in dollars and cents to the 
American people, as prosperous 
Europe as a customer.” 

As a general principle, it is correct 
to say that foreign loans have a larger 
element of risk than domestic, but care- 
ful investigation will lessen the risk 
considerably in both departments. It 
is also true that inaccurate statements 
have been published regarding a number 
of foreign loans, not in bad faith, but as 
a result of too complete reliance on 
official or other sources of information. 
However, investment losses are in the 
main due to ignorance on the part of 
the investor, und there is no excuse for 
ignorance. There are adequate sources 
of information regarding both foreign 
and domestic issues. The fact that 
conservative banking houses recom- 
mend that from 15 to 25 per cent of the 
better foreign securities be included in 
a well-balanced list, is proof of the 
safety offered by foreign investment. 
Furthermore, excluding certain issues 
of abnormal character, defaults on 


foreign securities compare closely with 
those on domestic. ‘To judge the situa- 
tion fairly, however, we must consider 
conditions under normal exchange and 
trade, and not under those that have 
prevailed during the last eight years. 

Mistakes in practice and unfair 
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methods obtain in the foreign security 
market and in international banking, 
as they obtain in every form of business 
activity, whether foreign or domestic. 
But the evils of the situation are only 
a fraction of the whole, which generally 
represents good business and fair treat- 
ment. All argument aside, however, 
the fact remains that we are committed 
to investing abroad in ever-increasing 
measure. ‘The movement is sound, is 
wise and productive. ‘The men who 
provide the mechanism for this move- 
ment are making possible a great con- 
structive step. They are not philan- 
thropists any more than any business 
man is a philanthropist. But it just 
happens that in spite of all our selfish 
and acquisitive desires we are continu- 
ally working for humanity as a whole 
when we work for ourselves. This is 
really the fundamental value of all 
economic activity. 


Featuring the Homes of 
Correspondent Banks 


[DURING the recent annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, the National 
Shawmut Bank entertained as_ its 
guests representatives of their cor- 
respondent banks who were present 
at the meeting. At that time the bank 
exhibited for the first time three albums 
of photographs of the banking houses 
of their correspondent banks. A page 
was given to each of the banks, and 
was appropriately lettered. The albums 
themselves were of black leather, upon 
which had been printed in gold letters 
“The Homes of Our Correspondent 
Banks,” and also the well-known em- 
blem of the bank, the Shawmut Indian. 
The albums are now kept on exhibi- 
tion on a table in the main banking 
room. 


Four Photos of the 
Signature Card 


OUR copies of every signature card 

to supply branches, tellers and book- 
keepers, are required by the Commercial 
Trust Company, of Springfield, Mass. 
Instead of asking the depositor to sign 
four different cards, the bank saves 
time and money by photographing the 
original and making four photographic 
prints of it. 

The original signature card is not 
used for paying checks, but is filed in 
the bank as a permanent record. 


On Account of Car 


“GINCE I bought a car I don’t have 
to walk to the bank to make my 
deposits.” 
“Ah, you ride there now?” 
“No, I don’t make any deposits.” 
— Anon. 


O a financial institution contem- 
plating a new building of any 
size, in which modern facilities are 
to be incorporated for the efficient 
handling of business, we offer a com- 
plete building service. 

Our service covers the entire work, 
from sketches and plans to absolute 
completion, including equipment—an 
undivided responsibility, guaranteeing 
a definite limit of cost. 

Descriptive Booklet Upon Request 


ST. LouIs BANK BUILDING 


AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Banks Exclusively 
NINTH AND SIDNEY STREETS --- ST. LOUIS, MO. 


When You 


Think e ee that bankers are a factor in some way or 


other, to every business transaction that takes 
place, then you realize their importance. 


The Burroughs Clearing House offers you 
a medium that reaches EVERY one of the 
banks in the United States and Canada. 


Here is a market of great potential value. 


THe BurrouGcus CLEARING House 
Burroughs Avenue at Second Blvd. $3 33 DETROIT 
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Portable 


Machineg 


NOW 


Inthe hands satisfied users 


Think of it! 50,000 Burroughs Portables added to the 
1,050,000 other Burroughs Machines already in use. 


The Portable is every inch a Burroughs, built in the 
Burroughs factory to Burroughs standards from the best 
materials Burroughs experience can buy—passing the same 
rigid inspection as the highest priced machines—carrying 
the same guarantees—backed by the same Burroughs 
nation-wide service. Portable, convenient, speedy, 
accurate, easy to operate, low in price, high in value— 
giving to everyone, everywhere, complete satisfaction. 


Ask for demonstration or complete information. No obligation 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


6421 Second Boulevard DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario. 
Sales and Service Offices in all Principal Cities of the World 
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Alisteel Files 


RAWERS that operate 

at a touch; with velvet 

smoothness— greater filing ca- 

pacity per unit—unusual fire 

protection—and so wearing 

out. All these are Allsteel File 
advantages. 


Welded construction through- 
out, beautifully and richly fin- 
ished in baked-on enamel, 
Allsteel Files—like the entire 
Allsteel Office Equipment line 
—guarantee you permanent 
satisfaction at a reasonable cost. 
Write for thenewGF All- 
steel Furniture Catalog 
The General Fireproofing Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 


~---~-Attach this coupon to your firm letterhead - ~ 
GENERA 
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Rough on Crime in New York 


(Continued from page 12) 


power given to station house police 
lieutenants to grant bail. This power 
has been cut off entirely. 

Under the former bail laws, in the 
event that the ac- 


against loss. A false statement in the 

affidavil is perjury. 
Still another provision in the new 
bail law compels the district attorney 
to enforce a for- 


cused ran away, 
a surety company 
or private bonds- 
man was not 
barred from ar- 


by taking stolen 
goods or the pro- 
ceeds therefrom 
in reimburse- 
ment. Four out 
of seven crooks 
under this system 
fled the minute 
they were bailed, 


criminal record. 


The bondsmen 


Gets Life Term for 
Toting Gun 


New York,Dec. 7. 
Rodgers, notorious bandit and 
jail breaker, today was sentenced 
to life imprisonment by Judge 
Barrett in Bronx county court on 
the charge of carrying a concealed 
weapon. The heavy sentence was 
mandatory under the new Baumes 
law because of Rodgers’ 


Before being led away hand- 
cuffed to two deputy sheriffs and 

arded by three others, 
amous ‘‘Bum’’ was denounced 
by the judge as an ordinary crim- 
inal, without any of the spectac- 
ular traits attributed to him by 
the public. Asked if he had any- 
thing to say, Rodgers replied: 

‘‘Not a thing.” 


had 


feiture of bail 
bond within sixty 
days after the 
court has de- 
clared the forfei- 
ture. Formerly 
district attorneys 
used their own 
judgment and 
time collecting it. 
‘Thousands of dol- 
lars in forfeited 
bail slipped away 
from the courts. 
A forfeiture may 
be canceled by 
the court only 
where the state 
has not been 
hampered in its 
case by the non- 


—John‘*‘Bum” 


long 


the 


enough left from 
the sale of the stolen property to pay 
them for their trouble. 

Now, under the new bail law, an 
applicant who desires to go bail for 
another must make an affidavit dis- 
security 
given or promised to him, as well as 
the identity of the person agreeing to 
indemnify the maker of the bond 


E’VE surrendered our national 
charter, but there’s no reason 


_why we should go out of the banking 
_ business. 


Let’s organize a banking 
partnership out of our own money,” 
the stockholders suggested. ‘““Then 
we'll really be doing our old business 
at the old stand.” 

“And I’ll put in the proceeds of the 
trust stock in the Old National Bank, 
that I’m holding as executor of. Henry 
Brown’s will,” one of the stockholders 
said. The beneficiaries objected, but 
the executor persisted. 

The fears of the beneficiaries were 
well founded. The banking partnership 
proved a losing venture, and the 
Illinois courts ruled that the executor 
was personally liable for the resulting 
loss. 

“A trustee should not invest the 
money of others in his care in the stock 
or shares of any private business, and 
thereby subject them to the fluctu- 
ations of trade, even though such 
investment is approved by his own 
judgment, and is made with honest 
intent. It is the duty of a trustee to 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


appearance of the 
defendant. 
Applications for bail by professional 
criminals were reduced 75 per cent 
within ten days after the new laws 
went into effect. That is the answer. 


Editor’s Note: Next month Mr. 
McLellan will discuss other features of 
the new model crime laws of the State of 
New York. 


When We Shift the Investment 


make investment of trust funds in real 
estate securities or government secur- 
ities, whether of the national or state 
government, or, if he is acting under 
the direction of a court, to select such 
securities as the court approves of,” 
said the court. —M. L. Hayward. 


Congratulations to New 
Parents 


"THE Citizens Trust Company, of 

Utica, N. Y., sends a telegram 
of congratulation to the parents of 
new-born children containing also a 
suggestion about opening an education 
account for the new arrival. A message 
on a telegraph blank delivered by a 
telegraph company messenger, will 
always be read. 

This same plan could be substituted 
for the overworked Christmas or New 
Years card. It is necessary to send 
only one copy of the message together 
with the list of names and addresses 
and the telegraph company will do the 
rest. —T.D.M. 
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EEN and recognized wherever the trails of civi- 
lization run, this famous trade-mark typifies a 


policy to which Chevrolet has steadfastly adhered 
throughout the years. 


That policy can be expressed in a few brief words: 


To build an automobile of the finest possible quality 
to sell at a low price... Toengagethe ablest engineer-. 
ing talent —to draw on the tremendous resources of 
General Motors—to utilize all the economies of 
immense purchasing ability and gigantic volume— 
and thus to produce a car truly modern in design, 
satisfying in performance, sturdy, staunch, and 
dependable, yet so low in price that it will be within 
the reach of the great majority of people. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Diviston of General Motors Corporation 
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A Workable System for Large 


or Smali Trust Companies 


SIMPLICITY CLEARNESS 
Records may be easily and quickly understood. 


COMPLETENESS 


The records are so devised that any part of the 


The source of each entry is readily ascertainable. 
The complete records of all matters pertaining to 


any trust is given within the spen of a few pages, series may be adopted. As the activities of the 
making it unnecessary to trace through numerous department grow records may be increased with- 
ledgers and records for information. out disturbing the general established plan. 
ECONOMY USE ADAPTABILITY 
All forms are uniform in size, adding to [PROoKs io A complete accounting system that is 
the convenience and general appearance. |] poi as | workable and practical for the largest as 
The adoption of a complete stock sys- j > well as the smallest trust company or 
tem is naturally much more economical é ' " department. Use coupon for specially 
than devising and buying special forms. ax a prepared booklet — “Trust Records.” 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO. 
Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


THE 
PMENT 
FOR THE NEEDS 
OF SUCCESSFUL 


LOOSE -LEAF-DEVICES—AND 
ACCOUNTING— SYSTEMS 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co., 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
The outstanding advantages of this system for 


trust companies are illustrated and described in 


: _ Please send me booklet devoted to trust records. 
this new book just off the press. Use the con- 
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